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Brilliant Achievement before Richmond. 

ON the 25th of June, for strategic, sanitary 
and other purposes, the importance of which 
will appear in due time, Gen. McClellan de- 
termined to advance his left wing of his army 
a mile or two towards Richmond. The task 





was successfully achieved by the already LO Anpiza 

historical corps of Gen. Heintzelman, com- WELL 

posed of Hooker’s and Kearney’s divisions, Y ay) pEyZZE 
Yili LE 2 


supported by Gen. Keyes. It is needless to “hiyl) 
say that the Sickles Brigade, which has thus (717 

far done the hardest fighting of the war, was 
again, as always, in the front, and assigned 
to the severest duty. The progress of the 
engagement and its results, as estimated by LS . 
the Major-General commanding, are given in rk 
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the gollowing dispatches from the field : “ayeu 
SAN 
No. I1.—REDovuBT No 3, June 25, 1862—1.30 P.M. ’ ‘ b 

To Hon, E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: Ne PN i b —_— “\ = ade \ ; me : S, 

We have advanced our pickets on the left consider- / , ° ‘ j , A iS 
ably to-day, under sharp resistance. Our men have f SS 
behaved very handsomely. Some firing still con- a | Na 
tinues, e GEO. B. McCLELLAN, ‘aN y 

Major-General Commanding. A> ) 7 
No. IL.—REpousT No. 3, June 25—3.15 P.M. w 4 

The enemy are making — resistance to the » y/ 4 

advance of our picket lines. Kearney and one-half of (A 


ooker’s are where ] wantthem. Ihave this moment 
reinforced llooker’s right with a brigade and a couple 
of guns, and hope in a few minutes to finish the work 
intended for to-day. Our men are behaving splendidly. 
The evemy are fighting well also, This is not a battle 
merely an affair of Heintzelman’s corps, supported 
by Keyes, and thus far all goes well, and we hold 
every foot we have gained. If we succeed in what THE WAR IN SOUTH CAROLINA—THE 83D RHODE ISLAND VOLUNTEERS, GEN, WILLIAMS’S BRIGADE, DRIVING THE REBEL SHARPSHOOTERS FROM THE 
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we have undertaken it will be a very important ad- : 
vantage gained. Loss not large Prnes A The fight- Qase~< WOODS ON JAMES ISLAND, BY A BAYONET CHARGE, JUNE 1f,—FROM A SKETCH BY AN OFFICER. —3EE PAGE 248, 
ing up to this time has been done by Gen. Hooker’s 
division, which has behaved as usual—that is, most handsomely. On A correspondent of the JVribuae gives the fol- 
our right, Porter has silenced the enemy’s batteries in his front. 1 . ’ : 
G. B. MCCLELLAN, | sowing brief outline of the fight: 
Major-General Commanding. “ Orders secretly given, and properly given in secret, directed 


Heintzelman to advance our front upon the left, through < 
the swampy belt of woods which separates us from the ene- i . 
The affair is over, and we have geined our point fully, and with but my’s entrenchments before Richmond on the south-cast. 
little loss, notwithstanding the strong opposition. Our men have done | This fastness had been a bloody duelling-ground for almost 
all that could be desired. The affair was partially decided by two guns a month, for the pickets of Hooker’s division on our side, 
that Capt. De Russey brought gallantly into action under very difficult 


No, ITL.—REpDowBrT No. 3, June 25—5 p.m. i 





|} and of Longstreet’s and Huger’s on the other. It was 
circumstances, The enemy was driven from the camps in front of this, | a swamp. The little processions of wounded and dead which 


and all is now quict. q : at eventide daily came in from its leafy shades made no 
G. B, MCCLELLAN, measure of the mortal influence of the malaria which daily 
Major-General Commanding. | sent large delegations of the regiments to de:th and 
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LIEUT.-COL. WILLIAM CAREY MASSETT, Or THE OlsT N.¥.V., KILLED AT THE 
AGE WAR IN SOUTH CAROLINA—HEROIC CONDUCT, OF LIKUT -COL. MORRISON, 791H NEW YORK HIGHLANDERS, ON THE BATTLE OF FAIR OAKS, JUNE 1.—FROM A. PHOTOGRAPH 4 BY BRADY.—SEE 
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PARAPET OF THE TOWERLB\TTERY, JAMES ISLAND.—FROM A SKFIC!! BY AN OFFICER.—-SEE PAGE 248. PAGE 247. » ; é 











the doctors in the rear, Every military and economic consideration 
yeynired that we should move our picket line from the eastern half of 
this swamp to its breezy, open edge on the west, in full view and with- 
i) pistel-shot distance of the enemy’s camp, placed beyond a wheat- 
ficl'|, and stretching a mile and more in intrenched 1 , with rifle 
pire in front, and three bastioned forts ready to shea. the plain close of 







"1 grain aad men... At half, ‘ol mor Heiautzel- 
min vavethe o , ** Fo les’s rather what 
is leit of it, after ite terrible the field, the trenches and 

elastic step up the Williamsbu 


the swarapy picket pe 

ro Gover’s brigade advanced fn to 

passed into the wood where the New York 100th fonght »m the fatal day 
ot the Seven Pines. The wood soon veiled both of troops, but 
their firing was immense, and immensely joyous. ft satay receded ; 


8 old redoubt, an 


and when, belated, I reached the scene, the c at makes the 
nerves twang like harpstrings, announced to us that that portion of 
the rebellion which for a mouth past had committed assassinations in 
the forest ahead of Hooker, had been blown with gunpowder a mile 
never to Richmond. 

‘« The resistance to the good work had penmepes furiously across the 
Wliliamsburg road, and in front of the Massachusetts 19th. This regi- 
meut “ sailed in” immediately, and rolled back the rebel attack with a 
iirc that was worthy of the descendants of the soldiers of Bunker Hill. 

“ The wood cleaned out, and the rebels sent flying to their camp, the 
fighting ceased, and the picket details, which had been withdrawn in 
the morning, were placed n on regular duty in the edge of the 
timber, and in full view of the entrenched enemy. At noon, Gen. 
McClel'an came upon .he ground, and was received with renew@d 
enthusiasm. He ordered artillery to go forward—a part of it to shell 
the rebel camp over the tree tops, another part to up the road, and 
from a nearer distance to throw canister among the rebel tents and 
through their lines. Couch’s trusty division went into the wood to 
support the guns. A battle of course took place, for the fire of canister 
ut short range was unendurable, and the troops exposed to it must clear 
out or silence the pieces. So all through’ the afternoon there was 
yuusketry battling in the wood, with — and less intensity. It 
curved round to the south, with a flanking movement, but ran against 
Kearney, who, of course, rolled it back. 

“ The fight of the morning was evtirely of musketry, this afternoon 
almost altogether of artillery. Without exception, the men behaved 
splendidly—as if they intemled to make short work of achieving Rich- 
mond. An advance of the left wing of nearly a mile is secured, and 
MecClellan’s whole army is inspired. Our lose is about 40 killed and 
20 wounded,” 





Wixon’s Cremorne Gardens and Palace of Music, 


( YORNER or 6TH Ay. AND 147TH St.—Every afternoon 
and evening a rich and varied entertainment by the best Artists in 
the country. Three distinct establishments in one; only one price of 
admission. Operatic Selections in the Palace of Music by Mdlle. CAr- 
LOTTA Parti and Sig. SBRIGLIA, Musical Conductor, THOMAS BAKER. 
Splendid suceess of the new grand Union War Fantasie, composed ex- 
pressiy for the Cremorne Gardens, by THOMAS BAKER, given with an 
extra Military Brass, Band and real Cannon. Magnificent Ballet Per- 
formance by Senorita IsABnEL CuBAS and a superb corps of French, 
Spanish and Italian cers. In the beautiful Gardens, Promenade Con- 
cert Music, day and é@vening. Refreshments of all kinds except liquors. 
In the Turkish Pavilion, grand Equestrian Performances. Madame 
‘Tournaire, Mile. Marie, Signor Bliss, Julian Kent, Conrad Brothers. 
Iu the Gardens and Palace, Com. Nutt and Col, Small, the most per- 
jectly formed, smallest and best educated little men in the world: New 
features daily and constant change of programme, To Garden, Palace, 
Vayilion, &e., 25 ets only; Children in the afternoon, 15 ets, only. 








“PRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. l'ublished Weekly. 
Price 6 cents per copy, or 83 per year. 

Frank Leslie's Budget of Fun. 
cents, or 75 cents per year, 

Frank Leslie’s Hlustrirte Zeitung, or German Illustrated 
Newspaper. Published Weekly, Price 6 cents, or #3 per year, 
Frank Leslie's Monthly and Gazette of Fashion. 

cents, or 85 per year, 

Frank Leslie's he ney History of the War of 1861; 
Deseriptive, § stical and Documentary. Edited by the 
Hon. E. G. Squier, late U.S. Minister to Central America, Price 
25 cents per number 


Frank Leslie’s War Chart. Price 2% cents. This splendid sheet 
(33 by 46 inches) contains a churt of all the present Operations 
against the rebels South and West. It is beautifully colored, and 
surrounded by the Portraits of the prominent Generals of the Union 
Army. 

Frank Leslie’s War Maps. New edition. l’rice 6 cents, 
dispensable addition to every household at the present time. 

Frank Leslie’s Portrait Pictorial. Price 6 cents. A Mammoth 

broadsheet, containing Portraits of the Commanding Officers of the 
Union Army and Navy. 

Frank Leslie's Pictorials of Union Victories. Price 6 cents 
each. These Pictorials are published shortly after the completion 
of the several operations now in progress to quash the Rebellion, 
There are now ready, 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPEE: 


Published Monthly. Price 6 


Price 25 


An in 





One copy one year, or 52 MUMDCTB .... 6666 ce ee eee eee eee a2 0 

One copy for six months, or 26 numbers..........+06-+ 1 ho 

One copy fOr 17 WOOCKB ...-scceeecceccceeeeeeseeeeeeeece 10 
ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG ¢ 

One copy one year, Or 52 MUMbCTS «0.6. cece cece eee ee 400 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers. ....e.e. eee ee eens 1 0 

One copy for 17 WOOKB ....ccccccccccccsecsecccoeserece 1m 
MONTIILY MAGAZINE: 

One copy one year, Or 12 MUMDOLB. ... 6666. cece ee ee eens 30 
Bevan or Fun: 

One copy for one year, or 12 MUMBCTA.. «6 eee cece eee eee 07% 
ProTORIAL History OF THE WAR: 

(me copy one year, or 24 MUMDEPB, «6.66.66 e eee eee eee 6 00 

Que copy six months, or 12 numbers ..........-0.eeees % 00 

One copy three months, or 6 mumbers .........-.-+.06+- 1 50 


(These rates on Frank Leslie’s Pictorial History of the War include 
the U.S. Postage, which must be prepaid.) 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Monthly Magazine and Illustrated Newspaper, one year. .#4 (0 
Mouthly Magazine, Lllustrated Newspaperand Illustrirte 


Zeitung, ONC YOAL.«ceeeeseseee Re eeeeeerccccovccsscees 6 00 
1 copy cach, one year, of Iilustrated Newspaper, 

Monthly Magazine and Budget of Fun...... esecccce 4 60 
2 copies of Monthly Magazine, IN ONE WRAPPER 

TO ONE ADDRESS, RO FORE sccccccccesvtccsecces h 00 
Scopies of Monthly Magazine, do............+.+-- 6 00 
b “ “ EO. cccccccccccesees 10 00 
 copics of Illustrated Newspaper, do...........0++0++ 4 00 
> = o Oe cccccccccccccecs 6 00 
h “ “ Oo ccccrcoccccecess 10 00 
2 copies of Ilustrirte Zeitung BO. occccccccccccccs > 
% “ wes GO... cccccscceecece 600 
. ¢ - BO. ccccccccccsecess 10 om 
5 copies Budget of Fun GO. crccccesceccees 100 
> “ EO. i ccccccccccceses » 00 


One extra copy to a person sending a club of five. Two extra copies 
« the person sending a club of 10, and so on, in proportion. Every 
uditional subscription only $2. 


Gilt Covers for Binding Volumes, 50 cents—prepaid by mail, 75 cents’ 
‘Litle and Index, 5 cents. 


Letters should be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, 


19 City Hall Square, New York. 





To Excurstonists,—At this season of the year, when so 
any are leaving the city for the fresh air of the country, we cannot 
» our readers a greater service than recommend to them the People’s 
ine of Steamboats, which are commodious, elegant, and in every re- 
pect the finest on the river. It comprises the Isaac Newton, Capt. 
eck, and the New World, Capt. St. Jobn, and it would be difficult to 
ud finer boats, or more courteous and skilful commanders, In a word, 

tis is the Hudson River Line, par excellences for speed, comfort and 
teution. This ue is inconnection with the New York Central Rail- 
mud, aud all the Western and Northern cities. They start from the 
(ot of Cortlandt street, New York, at six o’clock Pr. M., daily, Sunday 
The management of this popular line reflects much credit 
« the management of Mr. I’, C, Smith, Company’s office, l’ier 16 North 
ver, 


« cepte'. 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NE 


Barnum’s American Museum. 
‘lo MOST WONDERFUL NOVELTIES ever beheld. The 
American Lambert, weighing 695 pounds ; Giant Girl, weighing 
612 pounds; Com. Nutt, 18 yeare «ld, and weigh‘ng only 244 pounds; 
Ned, the Learaed Seal, from the Boston Aquirial Gardens, &¢@., &c 
Splendid Dremat o Performances aves. afternoon aud evening, Ad 
mission to all only 25cts. Children er ten, 15 cts. 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


FRANK LESLIE, Proprietor ——E. G. SQUIER, Editor. 
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NEW YORK, JULY 12, 1862. 


All Communications, Books for Review, etc., must be addressed to 
FRANK LESLIE, 19 City Hall Square, New York. 


Dealers supplied and subscriptions received for FRANK LESLIF’S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, also FRANK LESLIF’S PICTORIAL HiIs- 
TORY OF TIE WAR OF 1861, by J. A. KNIGHT, 100 Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, England. Single copies always on sale, 








The Butler Order in England. 


Wuen Gen. Butler entered New Orleans his officers and 
men were subjected to every possible indignity and insult 
from a great number of females, who discarded all feminine 
refinements and proprieties, and debased themselves in 
language and conduct to the level of tlie veriest drabs of 
their sex. At first no attention was paid to their insults 
and indecencies; and presuming on the forbearance of the 
Northern soldiers, they became doubly offensive. Gen. 
Butler thereupon issued an order declaring that all females 
guilty of such vulgarities and misconduct would make them- 
selves liable ‘‘to be treated as public women plying their 
vocation.” Now, how are ‘public women plying their vo- 
cation” liable to be treated under the municipal regulations 
of New Orleans—regulations which Gen. Butler, in a pre- 
vious proclamation, ordered to be kept in force, notwith- 
standing the military occupation of the city? These regu- 
lations say that ‘‘ public women, plying their avocation, or 
by word or gesture inviting promiscuous approach, shall be 
subject to immediate arrest and imprisonment.” Gen. But- 
ler’s*order, therefore, meant, and was intended to mean, 
and cannot be made to mean anything except that women 
indulging in abusive and vulgar language and conduct to- 
wards the National troops, would lay themselves open to 
the pains and penalties of the laws against public women. 
This is the clear, simple and only possible interpretation of 
the order, and the attempt to pervert its significance into a 
permission from Gen. Butler to his soldiers to general 
licence and rape, is as base as the imagivation that could 
conceive of such a possibility in this age is distorted and 
prurient. 

That such a mendacious charlatan as Beauregard should 
attempt to impose on the ignorance of his followers, by such 
an interpretation, is natural enough. ‘There is not an alle- 
gation possible to be made against the North, nor any false- 
hood conceivable, which he, and those like him, are not 
prepared to make and utter. But when Lord Palmerston 
aud Earl Russell get up in their places in the Houses of Lords 
and Commons in England, and deliberately set themselves 
to work to disturb the plain meaning of a very simple and 
necessary order, they not only insult the common sense of 
mankind, but stultify themselves beyond any power of charac- 
terization in language. A falsehood is in itself detestable, 
but when its utterance, as in this case, is coupled with the 
malicious intent of defaming an able and upright officer, 
and through him discrediting a great nation and a hdly cause, 
the offence becomes invested with every clement of baseness 
and malignity. We know that the Government and oligarchy 
of England hate us; that they have left undone nothing to 
our detriment in this war, and that the passion of their hearts 
is the disruption of the American Union and the Gownfall of 
our power. They have omitted no possible act to bring 
about this vesult. There is not a man, woman or child in 
this broad land who does not know this, and none will forget 
it. There is not one who does not long and pray for the op- 
portune day to arrive when a stern accountability may be 
exacted for British outrage and contumely. That day will 
come, and when it does come, their last base attempt to 
libel a people, among whose lowest classes there exists a 
profounder and more chivalrous respect for women than has 
ever existed among any class in England, or can ever be ap- 
preciated by “the Lords and Commons,” will be remem- 
bered. Its remembrance will help to give point and sting 
to the lashes with which these titled traducers, the Palmer- 
stons and Russells, as well as the base brood of the Gregorys 
and the Walshes, shall “driven naked through the 
world.” 

It certainly does not become a people, among whom wife- 
beating is a favorite and -principal recreation, and wife- 
murder one of the commonest of offences, to undertake to 
lecture this country on the proprieties to be observed towards 
females! The nation which blew living men away from 
cannon in India, which gave up Pekin to sack, and which 
destroyed with vandalic barbarism the Museum of Kerteh, 
is hardly a decent exponent of modern civilization. 

We append the language made use of by Lord Palmerston, 
in his place in the House of Commons : 


“T think no man could have read the l’roclamation of Gen. Butler 
without feeliugs of the deepest indignation. [Loud cheers.) It is a 
proclamation to which I do not hesitate to attach the epithet of infa- 
mous. [Renewed cheering.] Sir, au Englishman’ must Blush to think 
that in our age such an act has been committed by a man belonging to 
tlre Anglo-Saxon race. If it had sprung from some barbarous race, that 
was not within the pale of civilization, one might have regretted it, but 
one might not have been surprised ; but that such an order should have 
been issued by a soldier, by a man who had raised himself to the rank 
of General, is » matter undoubtedly not less of astonishment than of 
pain, [Hear, hear.)” 


be 


The Reverse before Charleston. 

Turre has been a strong impression on the public mind 
from the very start, that the expedition from Hilton Head 
against Charleston was premature, and the force sent to 
James Island was numerically too small for the task under- 
taken; still, the success of the boats in forcing the batteries 
and obstructions on Stono Inlet, and the successful landing 
of the National troops on James Island, coupled with the 
evident alarm of the rebels in South Carolina, tended to 
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allay apprehensions, but not entirely to remove uneasiness. 
It was believed that the National forces would be able to 
hold their position until reinforced; and that it would be 
reinforced, the order to Gen. Brannan to concentrate his 
command from Key West, the Tortugas, etc., was taken as 
proof. But before the reinforcement could be effected, while 
Gen. Hunter commanding the Southern Department was 
absent, and under pretext that a forward movement was 
necessary to secure a good and safe encampment on the 
island, Brig.-Gen. Benham left in command by Gen. Hun- 
ter, ordered an advance on the enemy’s position in front of 
his own. It was made on the 16th of June, and resulted in 
the repulse of the National forces after a severe contest of 
four hours, with a loss of 668 men killed, wounded and miss- 
ing. The attack was made on powerful batteries flanked 
by swamps, woods and rifle pits, and from the nature of the 
ground had to be made directly from the front, in face of a 
raking fire. The rebel position was clearly one which 
should not be assailed by infantry, but regularly approached 
and crushed under a superior fire of heavy guns. 

Nevertheless, Gen. Benham, who has been sent home by 
Gen. Hunter, under arrest for breach of orders, directed an 
attack to be made, as already said, on the 16th of June. 
The assault was heroically made, and has extorted the ad- 
miration of the rebels, who, owing to the strength of their 
works and the bad disposition of the National forces, were 
able to resist it. 

According to the Charleston Mercury, the rebel line of de- 
fence is a narrow nec of land, between two deep impass:.- 
ble creeks, about 30 yards wide. On this is built a battery, 
which, according to the same authority, completely com- 
mands the approaches for a distance of two miles—‘a 
heavily constructed earthwork, with a plain face, mounting 
six heavy guns.” The attack was made in the morning, 
with the purpose of carrying the works at the point of the 
bayonet, the National troops advancing with empty mus- 
kets. The events which followed are thus recounted by the 
graphic correspondent of the //erald : 

The Route. 


Our route lay over an extensive cotton field, or rather a sucecssion of 
cotton fields, separated from each other by hedges and ditches. The 
ground was broken by the —— peculiar to the plantations in this vi- 
cinity, and the passage over the uneven, billowy surface, marching as 
we were upon the “ double quick,” wus excessively fatiguing; yet we 
moved forward very rapidly. Although our line was formed withiu rifle 
shot of the enemy’s pickets, 80 quiet were the troops manceuvred that 
they were iguorant of it, and a rebel Lieutenant and four privates were 
surprised and captured. Orders had been given to move forward by the 
flank, regiment following regiment. In no event were we to fire, but to 
press on and forward into line by regiments. When the enemy should 
open on us, we were to use the bayonet on him, and endeavor if possible 
to gain possession of the work. 


The Assault. 


When within about 400 yards of the fort, a terrific fire of grape and 
canister was opened on our columns from the work, and from the woods, 
abattis and rifle sp on our right. Four heavy guns on the enemy’s 
parapet sent their murderous charges through the files of our brave 
men; masked batteries, of whose existence we had no previous kuow- 
ledge, poured their terrible missiles against us; sharpshooters, stationed 
all ulong the rebel line, selected our officers for targets, and many a yal- 
lant leader fell at their first volley, while the men dropped in the ranks 
by scores, Still the sth Michigan, the 7th Highlanders, the 100th 
Pennsylvania, the 28th Massachusetts (shouting their wild ery of 
* Faugh-a-Ballagh ” as they advanced), and portions of the 7th Connec- 
ticut aud 4th New York, suceeeded in reachin x the very edge of the 
abattis, and a portion of the a party of the sth Michigan, led by 
Captains Ely and Doyle, together with a party from the Highlanders, 
Jed in person by their brave Lieut.-Col. Morrison, mounted the parapet 
of the work, 

Here lasted for a few moments the most exciting scene my pen has 
ever attempted to describe. When the Highlanders heard of the ter- 
rible slaughter of the Sth Michigan, with whom they had for many 
inonths been brigaded, they could not be restrained, but advanced with 
the utmost promptness to the ee of their old comrades. Col. Mor- 
rison, whose horse was shot early in the action, led up his men on foot, 
shouting, ‘‘Come ou, Highlanders!” and, with Lieut. Lyons, of Gen. 
Steveur’s staff, was the first to scale the w Ils and mount the parapet of 
the fort. Both were wounded—Col. Morrison in the head, -the bullet 
entering at the temple and coming out behind the right ear, and Lieut. 
Lyous severely in the arm, Capt, Doyle, of the storming party, was 
severely wounded, and Capts. Guild, Pratt and Church were killed. It 
was while endeavoring to seale these works that Capt. Hitcheock, of 
the 7th Connecticut, was also shot down. Nevertheless, the men went 
up, walking unflinchingly into the jaws of death. But very few escaped, 
aud those enly with garments riddled with balls. Col. Morrison, even 
after he wax wounded, discharged the entire coutents of his revolver at 
the force within, and had the satisfaction of killing one rebel as he was 
endeavoring to screen himself in one of the numerous * ratholes” with 
which the interior of the work abounded. 


The Repulse. 


There was but one narrow opening in the line of abattis. So difficult 
of passage wae this, and so galling was the storm of fire to which out 
men were exposed, that the order was reluctantly given to fall back and 
reform. The men were led with colors flying to the cover of a hedge 
about 500 yards from the fort, where the remaining forces of the division 
were disposed. Two of Capt. Rockwell’s pieces, which had occupied a 
position in the rear, were now pushed forward to this hedge and opened 
upon the enemy, and his rifles—a little to the rear—maintained over the 
heads of our men a well-directed fire upon the enemy’s left flank. Both 
these sections were gallantly and efficiently served, and produced a 
marked impression on the rebels. 

Inthe meantime, though the casualties had been frightful both in 
nature and in number, the troops of the civision were in good order. 
Their confidence was still unshaken, Their courage was unbroken, 
Like veterans, they waited forthe word to charge. But at this juncture 
Col. Williams's command, which had vecupied a position on the left, 
from which they threw a galling fire across the marsh into the position 
of the enemy, were complied, n consequence of the falling of shells 
from our guoboats, to full back, and thus the main attention of the 
evemy was given tothe front. Under these circumstances it was deemed 
a useless waste of life further to protract the contest, and the order ws 
given to withdraw the troops. This was done in the most admirable 
manuer, Rockwell's battery taking the lead, and the various regiments 
following in line of battle, with flags displayed. 


Such is a brief outline of affairs, which, however much we 
may deny its necessity or policy, was marked by unsurpassed 
gallantry. The responsibility, and it is a heavy one, of non- 
success is not chargeable to the soldiery. Public opinion 
seems disposed to fix it on Gen. Benham, and it may be that 
we shall not know where it belongs until we hear the ver- 
dict of the court-martial on the conduct of that officer. 

We can say, however, and on this we express only the 
unanimous sentiment of the public, that there must be no 
failure before Charleston. The full measure of retribution 
should be meted out on that infamous city, and if this re- 
pulse shall rouse our soldiers to a vengeance which shall 
leave not one stone of the accursed town above another, we 
may not so much lament the catastrophe of the 16th of June. 


The Capture of the White River Batteries—Rebel 
Barbarities. 

SvuBJOrNeED is Com. Davis’s official report of the capture 
of the batteries below St. Charles, on the White river. in 
Arkansas. It will be seen that it fully confirms the reports, 
which we had hoped would prove to be untrue, that when 
the boiler of the Mound City was exploded, the enemy fired 
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on the men swimming for their lives, and on the boats sent 
to their rescue. This instance of Southern barbarism loses 
none of its hideousness from contrast with the conduct of 
the National forces before Memphis, who not only sus- 
pended fire onthe rebel gunboats when seen to be sinking, 
but sent boats to rescue their crews from drowning: 


UNITED STATES FLAG STEAMER BENTON, } 
MEMPHIS, June 12, 1862. 

Sin—The Conestoga, Lieutenant Commanding G. W. Blodgett, ar- 
rived here to-day from White river. She brings information of the 
capture of two batteries at St. Charles, 80 miles from the mouth, the 
tirst of which mounted four Parrott guns, and the second three 42- 
pounder rifled guns. Three guns, it is understood, were taken from 
the gunboat Mariposa, which, after being dismantled, was sunk. There 
is now but one gunboat remaining in White river, the Pontchartrain, 
mounting three or tive guns, and having her machinery protected by 
iron and cotton. 

The enemy has attempted to block up the river by driving piles and 
by sinking boats, but no serious obstructions have yet been discovered. 

“The Conestoga will return to White river to-night with reinforce- 
ments, accompanied by an additional transport, laden with commissary 
stores. 

The victory of St. Charles, which has probably given us the command 
of White river, and secured our communication with Gen. Curtis, will 
be unalloyed with regret but for the futal accident to the steam drum 
and heater of the Mound City, mentioned in my telegraphic dispatch. 
Of the crew, consisting of 175 officers and men, 82 have already died, 
43 were killed in the water or drowned, and 25 are severely wounded, 
and are now on board the hospital boat. Among the latter is Capt. 
Kilty. baad promise to do well. Three efficers and 22 men escaped 
uninjured. ' 

After the explosion took place the wounded men were shot by the 
enemy while in the water, and the boats of the Conestoga, Lexington 
and St. Louis, which went to the assistance of the scalded and drown- 
ing men of the Mound City, were fired into, both with great guns and 
muskete, and were disabled, and one of them™forced on shore to pre- 
vent sinking. . 

The forts were commanded by Lieut. Joseph Fry, late of the United 
States Navy, who is now a prisoner and wounded. 

The department and the country will contrast these barbarities of a 
savage enemy with the humane efforts made by our own people to 
rescue the wounded and disabled, under similar circumstances, in the 
engagement of the 6thinst. Several poor fellows, who expired shertly 
after the engagement, expressed their willingness to die when they 
were told that the victory was ours. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your potent servant, 


. H. DAVIS, 
Flag Officer Commanding Western Flotilla. 
To Hon. GIDEON WELLES, Secretary of the Navy. 
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Spanish America and the United States. 


Mr. Cray characterized the United States as the natural 
head and protector of the Republics of America—their ex 
emplar in institutions, their guide and friend. When these 
Republics, under the inspiration of our example, threw off 
the yoke of Europe, they turned to us with a warmth of 
feeling as natural as it was deserved, and our relations with 
them remained most intimate and friendly until the slave 
power became dominant and began to direct our national 
policy. The South, inflated with its easy subjection of the 
North, through the subserviency of the old Democratic party, 
arrogautly aspired to extension and dominion, regardless of 
the duties of the country to its weaker neighbors and early 
friends. The annexation of Texas, the war on Mexico, and 
{ilibusterism generally in Cuba, Sonora and Central America, 
were the logical results of the triumph of the slave power 
in the Government. It was in vain that the reflecting, con- 
scientious and conservative portion of our people assured 
the Spanish American States that these attacks on their 
rights, and these schemes of encroachment and aggrandise- 
ment, were incited and upheld by an unscrupulous minority, 
maiutained in power by a partisan subserviency unparalleled 
in the history of the world. Spanish pride took fire, and 
Spanish jealousy was roused to a pitch forbidding calm 
judgment or rational conduct. The Spanish American 
press teemed with denunciations of the grasping policy and 
dominating spirit of the ‘‘ North Americans,” to whom was 
imputed the design of trampling under foot every nationality 
on the Continent, and of building up a great Confederacy at 
the expense, and to the exclusion of the Latin race and the 
Catholic faith. 

The monarchists and oligarchists, who still lurk in every 
rank of Spanish American society, swelled the popular cry 
against the United States, and leagues and combinations 
were proposed against the Northern monster—even the 
absurdity of a Spanish protectorate was suggested and 
seriously discussed. In a word, the United States became 
not only an object of general suspicion and hostility, but the 
target for almost every vituperative epithet. 

In vain the better portion of the American people sought 
tc show our excitable fellow-Republicans that the policy of 
the South, temporarily in the ascendant, was not the policy 
o. the nation, and that the United States was still at its 
heart true to the principles avowed in its foundation, and 
would yet vindicate its right to be regarded as ‘the head 
and protector ot the Republics of America.” The war has 
taught the lesson which our explanations failed to enforce. 
Spanish America has seen, in the greedy absorption of Santo 
Domingo, in the attack on Mexico, and in the threats against 
the independence of Central America, New Granada and 
Peru, that the United States was, and is, its only bulwark 
against the sinister designs of Europe, and that its safety 
has lain, and lies, in the integrity and strength of this 
country. If Mexico has escaped the imposition of a hated 
and effete dynasty, supported by foreign bayonets. it has 
been because the victories of the Northern arms have shown 
that the rebellion is powerless to resist the will of the Na- 
tion, and that the United States is destined to remain “‘ One 
and indivisible, now and for ever” — powerful to crush 
treason, resist invasion, and fulfil its duties as ‘‘the head 
and protector of the Republics of America.” 

Spanish America has not failed to perceive the force ot 
these facts, nor has it been slow to make the just deductions 
from them; and we will venture to-day the assertion, that 
in all the Republics of this continent the prejudices created 
by 30 years of Southern predominance in the Nation have 
almost wholly disappeared, and that we stand higher in 
respect, and are regarded with greater sympathy and ap- 
preciation than at any previous period in our history. 

We are led to these remarks by a recent article in the 
Ferro-Carril, of Santiago, capital of Chili, which we repro- 
duce below. It is appreciative, logical and sincere, and is, 
we believe, a fair expression of the prevailing sentiments of 
Spanish America: 


A great reaction is taking place in the South American mind in regard 
to the United States. The former antipathies are effaced, and a lively 
interest is now taken in the success of the cause. They whoa 
short time since beheld with complaisance the imminent ruin of the 
great Confederation, to-day are thankful that that the lost equilibrium 
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is restored, and that right triumphs in the land of liberty. What has 
caused this reaction? The comprehension of the fact that South 
America has acquired the sentiments of the real people and the true 
civilization of North Awerica. Where we believed existed the fatal 
antagonism of two civilizations, we to-day see a consolidated Govern- 
ment—then we have acquired the conviction that that people and their 
civilization have the liberty of o: and the justice of inspiration. 

South America, until recently, identified the North American people 
with the * filtbusters” that came to disturb their peace and threaten their 
independeuce ; but to-day understands that the filibuster element repre- 
sent the scum of North American society. This conviction permits us 
to look at evenis in their true light. Understand that two heterogeneous 
elements, two antagonistic prineiples, dispute for predominance in that 
Republic, the one personified by the Northern States, honorable, re- 
specting the rights of the people, and interested in augmenting the 
conquests of liberty; the other personified by the Southern States, 
antipathetic, full of immoral ambition, looking for aggrandizement in 
the absorption of weak States, and without any other object than the 
creation of a great empire of Mexico and the Central American Ke- 
publics, which would give them the exclusive dominion of America, 
and concentrate in their hands the commerce of the world. 

Nothing were more natural than, after becoming aware of these facts, 
our antipathies should cease. To persevere in them would be absurd. 
On the final result of tue struggle between the North and the South 
a my perchance the future of the South American people. 

he dissolution of the North American Union would have two im- 
mediate consequences, one of which we already feel. The weak States 
of America could present no obstacle to the ambition of European 
powers. The South, having no check, would carry out its filibustering 
plans. Meanwhile the Northern spirit and its respect for tiie autonomy 
of these nationalities would be sterilized. ‘Then we should have on one 
side the filibusters of the South searc for new lands for their cotton, 
and on the other warps filibusters looking for territory on which 
to rear monarchies. th dangers, neither one of which is illusory, 
can caly be escaped by the triumph of the North. The South, van- 
quished, would have to submit to the law of the land, and their absorb- 
ing tendencies and wicked ambition would be annulled; the United 
States would for ever remain the great which would keep 
Europe in awe, of which there can be no dou®, after observing the 
conduct of the great European powers towards the weak Spanish 
American States. So great is the transcendental interest which for us 
is in store in the result of the civil war in the United States. But for it, 
not one of the offences or about consummated by the 
great powers of Euro d have been attempted. In peace, the 
North Americans would not have seen Santo Domingo a Spanish colony, 
nor Mexico threatened with a triple intervention. But all will be re- 
stored if the North is victorious. Nevertheless, allow that the Mexican 
monarchy is established before this result is obtained, who believes it 
— that it could stand for a day with the Union reconstructed ¢ 

ow would it be possible to maintain a monarchy without a secure base 
beside a republic, powerful because of its liberty, and powerful in its 
plans against Mexico, for the moral aid it would receive from all South 
America? In this case, European possession could not be sustained. 

As we observe, our interests, our future necessities, are indissolubly 
linked to a Northern triumph. But in order that this triumph bring to 
us all the good effects we look for, it is indispensable that our people 
and Government unite with a common concurrence to cultivate our re- 
lations with the Government aud people of North America, That 
Europe, in which we put such blind confidence in the past, we abandon 
48 a natural consequence. Nothing, then, is more —— than that we 
100k for the aid that we need to a power which believes with us in 
liberty and in republicanism, and will fortify us in our belief, and give 
us faith and knowledge to realize it in spirit and in truth. 


’ 
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Death for Insulting the National Flag. 


On the capture of New Orleans by Com. Farragut, the 
United States flag was immediately raised on the public buildings. This 
was done amidst much excitement and mutterings of discontent and 
vengeance cn the part of the rowdy portion of the inhabitants. The 
latter were turbulent and abusive in the extreme, yet no overt act was 
committed at the time, and the flag was left floating to the breeze. Some 
time after a crowd gathered round the Mint, and one Williain B. Mum- 
ford hauled down the flag floating over it, and trampled it in the dust. 
He was afterwards arrested, tried for the offence, found guilty and sen- 
tenced to be hung. Gen. Butler approved of the verdict and sentence, 
and signed the death warrant, The prisoner was given only a few days 
to prepare for death, and every attention was paid to him in the interim, 
Clergymen were brought to him, but although he conversed with them 
pleasantly and evidently enjoyed their society, he wuold not tolerate 
any allusion to religious matters—not that he held the cloth in contempt 
or looked upon churches with disfavor, but he had a religion of his own 
which he had practised threugh life, and which be had perfect confidence 
would carry him straight to heaven, or whatever place was appropriated 
to good men in the other world, On the eve of his execution he said, 
‘J never committed an intentional sin in my life, and have always done 
unto others as I would be done by; and when, to-morrow, I am no lon- 
ger in this world, you can say that as just and as good a man as there is 
in New Orleans has gone from among you” He expressed great affec- 
tion for his wife and children, for whom only he cared to live. On 
Saturday, the 7th of June, the procession from the prison to the place of 
execution was formed at eight o’clock in the morning. ‘The scaffold had 
been erected from the portico right in the centre of the Mint. Provably 
10,000 persons were iu the immediate vicinity of the place of execution, 

The prisoner, with his escort, was taken up to a room on a floor level 
with the portico, and then allowed to rest some time. The chaplain 
again endeavored to induce him to accept higher reliance than his own 
righteousness, but without any success. He reiterated his thorough 
confidence in the correctness of his whole life to insure his future hap- 
piness. In about halfan hour he was dressed ip a flowing black domino ; 
his collar and cravat were removed, his arms pinioned, and he was con- 
ducted to the gallows, Hestepped upon the scaffold with great firmness 
and without the least hesitancy. Capt. Stafford read the order for the 
execution, and then gave the prisoner permission to address the crowd. 
He made a long speech, which was a mere repetition of his assertion of 
innocence and of his peculiar views on his future existence, and closed 
with an appeal to his hearers to imitate him in bringing up their children 
righteously. The crowd received bis remarks in perfect silence, and did 


not at any time make the slightest demonstration, although the night: 


before the rowdies of the city held a meeting and yoted that Mumford 
should not be hung. -A black silk mask was then put over his face, the 
noose was adjusted to his neck, the hood drawn over his head, and at 
five minutes before 11 o’clock Capt. Stafford moved his handkerchief 
three times and the drop fell. “ Shoot the man who touches the flag,” 
was the order of Secretary Dix. “ Hang the man who violates the flag,” 
is the mandate of Gen, Butler. 


The Monitors. 


Tur six new and improved Monitors authorized by Con- 
gress are in process of construction. The keel of one was laid in 
Jersey City on the 17th of June, the anniversary of the battle of Bunker 
Ilill. She will be considerably larger than the Monitor, and more 
heavily plated and armed. She is to be made entircly of American ma- 
terialse—no foreign iron is to be used, Her cost is to be #400,000, and 
she is to be completed in five months, to do which between 400 and 500 
men are to be employed upon her in day and night squads, Wer arma- 
ment will be two 15-inch Dahlgren guns, carrying shot weighing 425 
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Ibs. The guns of the conqueror of the Merrimac are 11-inch, carrying 
164 lb. shot. These guns are now in progress at the works in Pitts- 
burg. The length of each of these new guns is 13 feet 5 inches; depth 


of bore, 130 inches; diameter of bore, 15 inches; greatest diameter, 48 
inchits ; diameter at muzzle in the rough, 38 inches. The muzzle, how- 
ever, is to be turned off to 264 inches. The thickness of the metal out- 
side of the bore at the base line will be 164 inches; from this line to the 
outside of the circle it will be 24 inches. 


The Tax Bill. 


Tur tax bill which this wicked rebellion has fastened on 
the country passed both Houses of Congress on the 2ith of June. The 
unholy war commenced by the South has involved a heavy debt, and 
we shall hereafter take our rank among the peoples who pay in burdens 
of heavy taxation the price of institutions preserved by the sword. The 
unanimity with which the bill has been passed by Congress, and the 
alacrity with which the loyal people of the nation have assumed the 
impending burden, are significant of the spirit and determiuation with 
which the Government and the people have entered on this great con 








test. Scarcely any occupation or branch of industry, however humble, 
will escape the operation of the bill that has been framed to meet the | four dollars and fifty-five cents. 


‘old Union,’ and as far removed 


for a moment swayed the minds of our legislators in digesting its de- 
tails. We cannot, of course, give the details of the bill, but it may be 
said generally to involve: First, a licence tax upon professional and 
business pursuits; second, a system of stamp duties, affecting nearly 
every species of Aegal document and paper or form needed in the tran- 
saction of business, together with many manufactured products, espe- 
clally medicines; third, an excise duty upon large classes of articles 
of consumption, to be paid by the retailer; fourth, a tax on manufac- 
tured articles, products, etc., to be paid by the manufacturers or pro- 
ducers on their gross receipts for or sales of the same—this includes 
advertisements inserted in newspapers, etc.; fifth, a duty on incomes 
of individuals, corporations, public officers and others. 

This important law takes effect on the ist of August, and the income 
tax provided for in it is to be levied on the ist of May, 1863, for the 
year from May ist, 1862, to May ist, 1863. The direct tax imposed at the 
extra session of Congress, and which was to be in operation for three 
years, is to be suspended, unless renewed by Congress. 





MUTINY IN THE Reset Army.—There is no doubt that 
great disaffection and insubordination exists in the rebel army, some- 
times taking the extreme form of mutiny, particularly in the Border 
State regiments. A Lieutenant from North Carolina lately gave him- 
self up to Gen. Sumner, He reports that on the 10th of June an entire 
brigade from his State (six its) had mutinied—that the brigade 
was surrounded with Mississippi and Alabama troops in superior num- 
bers and disarmed, and placed in confinement. 





Tue following list of prizes captured by the U. S. naval 
forces during the past year does not comprise vessels of war, gunboats, 
ete., taken or sunk in the various conflicts : 








Tue Paris Constitutionelle, in speculating on American 
affairs, is compelled to admit the National victories, but consoles itself 
by saying that they can prove of no value. ‘ The capture of Rich- 
mond,” it says, evidently foreseeing that event, ‘‘ would not advance 
the affairs of America one whit more than the capture of New Or- 
leans.” Probably not. The capture of New Orleans restored to the 
National authority the entire South-West. The capture of Richmond 
will give us the North-East. In fact, the fall of the rebel capitol will 
probably have no greater relative effect on the rebellion than did the 
capture of Paris, by the Allies, on France, ' 





To THE LasT UNCONQUERABLE.—A correspondent of the 
Tribune, writing from before Richmond, mentions the following inci- 
dents of the fight of June 25th: 


“The right arm of Private Turner 
rally blown off by a shower of Minle bullets.’ ‘The rifle he held in it 
bears the marks of 13 balls. One poor fellow, whose name I could not 
learn, wae brought in, both legs torn off by a shell, both arms broken 
by bullets; the film of death was glazing his eyes, but when I spoke to 
him his face brightened, and he exclaimed, in a loud, clear voice, ‘I 
trust to God we are licking them !’” 


of Co. I, 2d Excelsior, was lite- 





Gen. MCCLELLAN AND THE FRENCH Dynasty.—Many 
random and absurd, not to say fanatically extreme statements are put 
forward by “ Manhattan,” the New York correspondent of the London 
Standard, one of the British sheets that has advocated the interests of 
the Southern Confederacy through thick and thin. One of his storics 
is to the effect, that Gen, McClelian is in league with tie Prince of Or 
leans, ‘They are hig friends, and if he should become popular and 
gain a great victory and be elected President, it is his programme to 
bring on a war between France and America, in order to place the Count 
de Paris on the throne of France,” 


“Tue One AnmMeD Devit.”—In noticing the bravery of 
all the Generals that have taken part in the battles of the Peninsula, one 
of the most active and efficient is Gen. Kearney. He is always “ fore- 
most in the fray,” and many times it is said he has been observed with 
his bridle in his teeth, while with his right arm—the only one he har— 
grasping his sword, he was charging at a furious rate among the enemy. 
‘The Confederates style him the “ one-armed devil!” and at the battle 
of Williamsburg, we are eredibly informed, he was wat*hed by them 
and their officers,and some of the most accurate sharpshooters were 
ordered to “ draw a bead on that one-armed devil,” yet they did not 
bring him down. Finally a rebel Colonel ordered his entire regiment— 
according to the statement of a prisoner taken at the battle—to with- 
draw their fire from everything else and centre it “ on that officer with 
one arm.” His order was obeyed, and the entire regiment—the Sth 
Carolina—disc a volley at Gen, Kearney, but he was protected by 
a just cause and All-seeing power above, aud was not hurt. 


Savinecs Banxs.—The deposits in the savings banks of 
the State show that there is as much money in the hands of the laboring 
classes as in any previous year. The following table shows the depo- 
sits in the savings banks of this State for the last five years: 


Deposits Jan, 1. Amount, 
IBGE. oes eeeeeeeseees rrrriirh Ceeerereceeececees $41,222,000 
18GO. coccccccccevccccecccseesesseuseeeesccsseseess 48,194,000 
18OO. cccccccocevccecccecccsecceeecsssessceeseeeses 58,1.5,000 
1861.44 PPITITITITITITIIT ITT 67 450,000 


Be siscscen docbpocdeskeisansdnasceepannipantssene -GEEaD 
The $3,000,000 withdrawn is more than accounted for by the money 


invested by the poorer classes in the 7.30 Goverpment loan. 





Tue New York City Directory for 1862 contains 153,186 
names, an increase of 2,522 names over those in any previous Directory. 
So that it would seem that through this year of “ horrid war,” notwith- 
standing a large falling off in foreign immigration, and the considerable 
uumber of active busiiess men aud mechanics off at the war, whose 
names would otherwise appear in the Directory, there has yet been a 
considerable increase in the population of the city. 





Tur following is an analysis of the proportions which 
the leading branches of the public expenditure of Great Britain bore to 
the general total in the year 1861: 


Per cent. 
National debt... .ccsccccccccccccccscesccvcscccccccceces 39.5 
Chel Mabe ccccccccccccovcscecececccccosesocencccsccccoce 17.4 
APINY sc cccccccccccccccccseeesocecconscossccecccesencces 23.8 
NOVY sccccoccccccccccceccesesssserseseseesseeseseesesess 19,1 





Givina 1r Ur!—The Memphis Avalanche, whilom the 
rabidest of the rebel press, is now the most rational of the reannexed 
newspapers. In ite issue of June lith it‘ admits the maize” in the 
following words: 

‘“« In view of the evacuation of Corinth and of the Federal occupation 
of Memphis, it is useless to deny that Tennessee is practically no 
longer under the rule of the Southern Confederacy. Say she has been 
abaudoned, or that she @as conquered, that sl: has been deserted, or 
that the new Gov was reluctantly forced to abandon her for 
lack of power to keep j take either the Secession or the Union view 
of the case wm by causes, the fact is still the same. Tennessee is prac- 
tically under Government of the ‘ old Union,’ be she there willingly 
or unwillingly. “Her ean no longer aid the new Government in 
the capacity of a sovereign State. Money they cannot give it, for they 
| have none but its own; men they cannot lend it, for the armies of Hxi- 
| leck and the flotilla of Foote encompass them in a force irresistible in 
| the t to the resources of the other seceded States. 

The of the Union floats over her chief cities, rivers and roads, and 
she is to-day, to all purposes, as much within the rule of the 
‘From all power of participation in the 


new, #8 Vermont or Massachusetts.” 











Fionipa, at the time she seceded, had in her treasury 
We understand that the whole of this 


exigencies of the crisis, but uo spprebension of popular discontent bas | sum has been expended in defending the rights of the South, 
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filly, as I fear they were but likely, uncon- 
sciously, to designate my black-eyed heroine. 
The domain over which Aurora found her. 
self empress was no inconsiderable one. John 
Mellish had inherited an estate which brought 
him an income of something between £16,000 
and £17,000 a-year. Far-away farms, upon 
wide Yorkshire wolds and fenny Lincolnshire 
flats, owned him master; and the intricate 
secrets of his possessions were scarcely known 
to himself—known, perhaps, to none but his 
land-steward and solicitor, a grave gentleman 
who lived in Doncaster, and drove about once 
a fortnight down to Mellish Park, much to the 
horror of its light-hearted master, to whom 
‘* business” was a terrible bugbear. Not that 
I would have the reader for a moment imagine 
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John Mellish an empty-headed blockhead, with 
no comprehension save for his own daily plea- 
sures. He was not a reading man, nor a busi- 
ness man, nor a politician, nor a student of 
the natural sciences. 

There was an observatory in the Park, but 
John had fitted it up as a smoking-room, the 
revolving openings in the roof being very con- 
venient for letting out the effluvia of his 
guests’ cheroots and Havanas, Mr. Mellish 
caring for the stars very much after the 
fashion of that Assyrian monarch, who was 
content to see them shine, and thank their 
Maker for their beauty. He was not a 
spiritualist, and unless one of the tables at 
Mellish could have given him “a tip” for the 
‘“‘Sellinger” or Great Ebor, he would have 
cared very little if every inch of walnut and 
rosewood in his house had grown oracular. 
But for all this he was no fool; he had that 
brightly-clear intellect which very often accom- 

anics verfect honest of purpose, and which 
is the very intellect of all others most success- 
ful in the discomfiture of all knavery. He was 
not a creature to despise, for his very weak- 
nesses were manly. Perhaps Aurora felt this, 
and that it was something to rule over such a 
man. Sometimes, in an outburst of loving 

atitude, she would nestle her handsome 
Sod upon his breast—tall as she was, she was 
only tall enough to take shelter under his 
wing—and tell him that he was the dearest 
and the best of men, and that, although she 
might love him to her dying day, she could 
never, never, never love him half as much as 
he deserved. After which, half ashamed of 
herself for the sentimental declaration, she 
would alternately ridicule, lecture and tyran- 
nise over him for the rest of the day. 

Lucy beheld this state of things with silent 











bewilderment. Could the woman who had 
once been loved by Talbot Bulstrode sink to 
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this? The happy wife of a fair-haired Yor} - 
shireman; with Re fondest wishes concentred 
in her namesake the bay filly, which was to 
run in a weight-for-age race at the York 
Spring, and was entered for the ensuing 
Derby; interested in a tan gallop, a new 
stable; talking of mysterious but evidently 
all-important creatures, called by such names 
as Scott and Fobert and Challoner; and to 
all appearance utterly forgetful of the fact 
that there existed upon the earth a divinity 
with fathomless gray eyes, known to mortals 
as the heir of Bulstrode. Poor Lucy was like 
to have been driven well-nigh demented by the 
talk about this bay filly, Aurora, as the spring 
meeting drew near. She was taken to see it 
every morning by Aurora and John, who, in 
32 their anxiety for the improvement of their 
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] favorite, looked at the animal upon each visit 
; as if they expected some wonderful physical 
vd | transformation to have occurred in the still- 
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ness of the night. The loose box in which the 
filly was lodged was watched night and day 
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REBEL BATIERIES NEAR SECESSIONVILLE, JUNK 16. 


MAP OF JAMES ISLAND. 


THE map we publish to-day will enable our readers to un- 
derstand the difficulties our gallant men had to undergo on the 16th, 
and how terribly the locality fought against them, owing to the wood 
and marsh. Secessionville is a little village where the Charles- 
tonians occasionally visited for change of scene. Judging by its 
name, it is of very recent origin. 


AURORA FLOYD. 


THE early spring brought Lucy Floyd on a visit to her cousin, a 
wondering witness of the happiness that reigned at Mellish Park. 

Poor Lucy had expected to find Aurora held as something better 
than the dogs and a little higher than the horses in that Yorkshire 
household, and was considerably surprised to find her dark-eyed | 
cousin a despotic and capricious sovereign, reigning with undisputed 
sway over every creature, biped or quadruped, upon the estate. She | 
was surprised to see the bright glow in her cheeks, the merry sparkle 
in her eyes—surprised to hear the light tread of her footstep, the | 
gushing music of her laugh—surprised, in fact, to discover that, | 
instead of weeping over the dry bones of her dead love for Talbot | 
Bulstrode, Aurora had learned to love her husband. 

Have I any need to be ashamed of my heroine in that she had for- 
gotten her straight-nosed, gray-eyed Cornish lover, who had set his | 
pride and his pedigree between himself and his affection, and had 
loved her at best with a reservation,-although Heaven only knows 
how dearly he had loved her? Have I any cause to blush for this | 
poor, impetuous girl if, turning in the sickness of her sorrowful | 
heart with a sense of relief and gratitude to the honest shelter of 
John’s love, she had quickly learnt to feel for him an affection which 
repaid him a thousandfold for his long-suffering devotion ? Surely 
it would have been impossible for any true-hearted woman to with- 
hold some such repayment for such love as that which in every word, 4 
and look, and thought, and deed, John Mellish bestowed upon his 
wife. How could she be for ever his creditor for such a boundless 
debt? Are hearts like his common amongst our clay? Is it a small 
thing to be beloved with this loyal and pure affection? Is it laid so 
often at the feet of any mortal woman that she should spurn and 
trample upon the holy offering ? 

He had ioved; and more, he hadtrustedher. He had trusted her, 
when the man who passionately loved her had left her in an agony 
of doubt and despair. The cause of this lay in the difference be- 
tween the two men. John Mellish had as high and stern a sense of 
honor as Talbot Bulstrode; but while the Cornishman’s strength of 
brain lay in the reflective faculties, the Yorkshireman’s acute intellect 
was strongest in its power of perception. Talbot drove himself half 
mad with imagining what might be; John saw what was, and he saw, 
or fancied he saw, that the woman he loved was worthy of all love, 
and he gave ht peace and honor freely into her keeping. 

He had his reward. He had his reward in her frank, womanly 














affection, and in the delight of seeing that she was happy; no cloud 


upon her face, no shadow on her life, but ever-beaming joy in her 
eyes, ever-changing smiles upon her lips. She was happy in the 
calm security of her home, happy in that pleasant stronghold in 
which she was so fenced about and guarded by love and devotion. 
I do not know that she ever felt any romantic or enthusiastic love 
for this big Yorkshireman ; but Ido know that from the first hour 
in which she laid her head upon his broad breast she was true to 
him—true as a wife should be; true in every thought, true in the 
merest shadow of a thought. A wide gulf yawned around the altar 
of her home, separating her from every other man in the universe, 
and leaving her alone with that one man whom she had accepted as 
her husband. She had accepted him in the truest and purest sense 
of the word. She had accepted him from the hand of God as the 
ey ees and shelterer of her life: and morning and night, upom 
ier knees she thanked the gratious Creator who had made this man 
for her helpmeet. 

But after duly setting down all this, I have to confess that poor 
John Mellish was cruelly henpecked, Such big, blustering Gllows 
are created to be the much-enduring subjects of petticoat government ; 
and they carry the rosy garlands until their dying hour with a sublime 
unconsciousness that those floral chains are not very easy to be 
broken. Your little man is self-assertive, and for ever on his guard 
against womanly dominination. All tyrannical husbands on record 
have been little men, from Mr, Daniel Quilp upwards; but who 
could ever convince a felluw of six foot two in his stockings that he 
was afraid of his wife? He submits to the petty tyrant with a quiet 
smile of resignation. What does it matter? She is so little, so 
fragile; he could break that tiny wrist with one twist of his big 


| thumb and finger; and, in the meantime, till affairs get desperate, 


and such measures become necessary, it’s as well to let her have her 
own way. 

John Mellish did not even debate the point. He loved her, and he 
laid himself down to be trampled upon by her gracious feet. What- 
ever she did or said was charming, bewitching and wonderful to him. 
If she ridiculed or laughed at him, her laughter was the sweetest 
harmony in creation; and it pleased him to think that his absurdities 
could give birth to such music. If she lectured him, she arose to 
the sublimity of a priestess, and he listened to her and worshiped 
her as the most noble of living creatures. And with all this his 
innate manliness of character preserved him from any taint of that 
quality our argot has christened Spooneyism. It was only those who 
knew him well and watched him closely who could fathom the full 
depths of his tender weakness. The noblest sentiments approach 
most nearly to the universal, and this love of John’s was in a manner 
universal. It was the love of husband, father, mother, brother, 
melted into one comprehensive affection. He hgd a mother’s weak 
pride in Aurora, a mother's foolish vanity in the wonderful creature, 
the rara aris he had won from her nest to be his wife. 

If Mrs. Mellish was complimented while John stood by, he sim- 
pered like a schoolgirl, who blushes at a handsome man’s first 
flatteries. I’m afraid he bored his male acquaintance about “my 
wife ;” her marvellous leap over the bullfinch, the plan she drew for 
the new stables, “‘ which the architect said was a better plan than he 
could have drawn himself, sir, by gad” (a clever man, that Doncaster 
architect); the surprising manner she had discovered the fault of the 
chesnut colt’s off foreleg; the pencil sketch she had made of her do 
Bow-wow (“Sir Edwin Landseer might have been proud of cadk 
spirit and dash, sir”). All these things did the country gentlemen 
hear, until, perhaps, they grew u shade weary of John’s talk of “my 
wife.” But they were never weary of Aurora herself. She took her 
piace at once amongst them; and they bowed down to her and wor- 


shiped her, envying John Mellish the ownership of such a highbred 
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by an amateur detective force of stable-boys 
and hangers-on; and John Mellish once went 
so far as to dip a tumbler into the pail of 
water provided for the bay filly, Aurora, to 
ascertain, of his own experience, that the 
erystal fluid was innocuous; for he grew nervous as the eventful 
day drew nigh, and was afraid of lurking danger to the filly from 
dark-minded touts who might have heard of her in London. I fear 
the touts troubled their heads very little about this graceful two- 
year old, though she had the blood of Old Melbourne and West 
Australian in her veins, to say nothing of other aristocracy upon the 
maternal side. . 

The suspicious gentlemen hanging about York and Doncaster in 
those early April } ma were a great deal too much occupied with Lord 
Glasgow’s lot and John Scott’s lot and Lord Zetland’s and Mr. 
Merry’s lot, and other lots of equal distinction, to have much time 
to prowl] about Mellish Park, or peer into that meadow which the 
young man had caused to be surrounded by an eight foot fence for 
the privacy of the Derby winner in futuro. 

Lucey declared the filly to be the loveliest of creatures, and safe to 
win any number of cups and plates that might be offered for equine 
competition; but she was always glad, when the daily visit was over, 
to find herself safely out of reach of those highbred hindlegs, which 
seemed to possess a faculty for being in all four corners of the loose 
box at one and the same moment. - 

The first day of the Meeting came, and found half the Mellish 
household established at York: John and his family at an hotel near 
the betting-rooms; and the trainer, his satellites, and the filly, ata 
little inn close to the Knavesmire. 

Archibald Floyd did his best to be interested in the event which 
was so interesting to his children; but he freely confessed to his 
grandniece, Lucy, that/he heartily wished the Meeting over, and the 
merits of the bay filly decided. She had stocd her trial nobly, John 
said; not winning with a rush, it is true; in point of fact, being in a 
manner beaten; but evincing a power to stay, which promised better 
for the future than any two-y~1r-old velocity. When the saddling- 
bell rang, Aurora, her father and Lucy were stationed in the balcony, 
a crowd of friends about them; Mrs. Mellish, with a pencil in her 
hand, putting down all manner‘of impossible bets in her excitement, 
and making such a book as might have been preserved as a curiosity 
in sporting annals. John was pushing in ond out of the ring below, 
tumbling over small bookmen in his agitation, dashing from the 
ring to the weighing-house, and hanging about the small pale-faced 
boy who was to ide the filly as enziously as if the jockey had been a 
prime-minister, and John a family man with half a dozen sons in 
need of Government appointments. I tremble to think how many 
bonuses, in the way of five-pound notes, John promised this pale- 
faced lad, on condition that the stakes (some small matter amount- 
ing to about 60 pounds) were pulled off—pulled off where, I wonder ? 
—by the bay filly Aurora. Ifthe youth had not been of that preter- 
natural order of being who seen: born of an «motionless character to 
wear silk for the good of their fellow-men, his brain must certainly 
have been dazed by the variety of conflicting directions which Johu 
Mellish gave him within the critical last quarter of an hour; but hav- 
ing received his orders early that morning from the trainer, accom- 
panied with a warning not to suffer himself to be tewed (Yorkshir 
patois for worried) by anything Mr. Mellish might say, the sallow- 
complexioned lad walked about in the calm serenity of innocence— 
there are honest jockeys in the world, thank Heaven !—and took his 
seat in the saddle with as even a pulse as if he had been about to ride 
in an omnibus, 

There were some people upon the Stand that morning who thought 
the face of Aurora Mellish as pleasant a sight as the smooth green 
sward of the Knavesmire, or the best horseflesh in the county of 
York. All forgetful of herself in her excitement, with her natural 
vivacity multiplied by the animation of the scene before her, she was 
more than usually lovely; and Archibald Floyd looked at her with ¢ 
fond emotion, so interming!ed with gratitude to Heaven for the hap- 
piness of his daughter’s destiny as to be almost akin to pain. She 
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was happy; she was thoroughly happy at last—the child of his dead 
Eliza, this sacred charge left to him by the woman he had loved; 
she was happy, and she was safe! he covld go to his grave resignedly 
to-morrow, if it pleased God—knowing this. Strange thoughts, per- 
haps, for a crowded racecourse; but our most solemn fancies do not 
come always in solemn places. Nay, it is often in the midst of crowds 
and confusion that our souls wing their loftiest flights, and the sad- 
tiest memories return tous. You see a man sitting at some theatri- 
cal entertainment with a grave, abstracted face, over which no change 
of those around him has any influence. He may be thinking of his 
dead wife, dead 10 years ago; he may be acting over well-remembered 
scenes of joy and sorrow; he may be recalling cruel words, never to 
be atoned for upon earth, angry feoks gone to be registered against 
him in the skies, while his children are laughing at the clown on the 
st»ge below him. He may be moodily meditating imevitable bank- 
ruptey or coming ruin, holding imaginary meetings with his credi- 
tors, and contcmplating prussic acid upon the refusal of his certificate, 
white his eldest daughter is crying with Pauline Deschapelles. So 
Archibald Floyd, while the numbers were going up, and the jockeys 
being weighed, and the bookmen clamoring below him, leaned over 
the broad ledge of the stone balcony, and, looking far away across 
the grassy amphitheatre, thought of his dead wife who had bequeathed 
to‘him this precious daughter. 

‘the bay filly, Aurora, was beaten ignominiously. Mrs. Mellish 
turned white with despair as she saw the amber jacket, black belt 
and blue cap crawling in at the heels of the ruck, the jockey looking 
pale defiance at the bystanders: as who should say that the filly had 
never been ineant to win, and that the defeat of to-day was but an 
artfully-concocted ruse whereby fortunes were to be made in the 
future? John Mellish, something used to such disappointments, 
crept away to hide his discomfiture outside the ring; but Aurora 
dropped her card and pencil, and, stamping her foot upon the stone 
flooring of the balcony, told Lucy and the banker that it was a 
shame, and that the boy must have sold the race, as it was impossi- 
ble the filly could have been fairly beaten. As she turned to say 
this, her cheeks flushed with passion, and her eyes flashing bright 
indignation on any one who might stand in the way to receive the 
angry, electric light, she became aware of a pale face and a pair of 
gray eyes earnestly regarding her from the threshold of an open 
window two or three paces off; and in another moment both she and 
her father had recognized ‘Talbot Bulstrode. 

The young man saw that he was recognized, and approached 
them, hat in hand—very, very pale, as Lucy always remembered— 
and with a voice that trembled as he spoke, wished the banker and 
the two ladies ‘* Good-day.” 

_And it was thus that they met, these two who had “ parted in 
silence and tears,” more than « half-brokenhearted,” to sever, a8 
they thought, for eternity; it was thus—upon this commonplace, 
prosaic, half-guinea Grand Stand—that Destiny brought them once 
more face to face. 

A year ago, and how often in the spring twilight Aurora Floyd 
had pictured her possible meeting with Talbot Bulstrode! He would 
come upon her suddenly, perhaps, in the still moonlight, and she 
would swoon away and die at his feet of the unendurable emotion. 
Or they would meet in some crowded assembly; she dancing, laugh- 
ing with hollow, simulated mirth; and the shock of one glance of 
those eyes would slay her in her painted glory of jewels and gran- 
deur. How often, ah, how often she had acted the scene and felt the 
anguish !—~only a year ago, less than a year ago, ay, even so lately 
as on that balmy September day when she had lain on the rustic 
couch at the Chateau d’Arques, looking down at the fair Normandy 
landscape, with faithful John at watch by her side, the tame goats 
browsing upon the grassy platform behind her, and preternaturally 
ancient French children teasing the mild, long-suffering animals ; 
and to-day she met him with her thoughts so full of the horse that 
had just been beaten, that she scarcely knew what she said to her 
sometime lover. Aurora Floyd was dead and buried, and Aurora 
Mellish, looking critieally at Talbot Bulstrode, wondered how any 
n+ could have ever gone near to the gates of death for the love of 

um, 

It was ‘Talbot who grew pale at this unlooked-for encounter; it 
was Talbot whose voice was shaken in the utterance of those few 
every-day syllables which common courtesy demanded of him. ‘The 
captain had not so easily learned to forget. He was older than 
Aurora, and he had reached the age of two-and-thirty without having 
ever loved woman, only to be the more desperately attacked by the 
fatal disease when his time came. He suffered acutely at’ that 
sudden are Wounded in his pride by her serene indifference, 
dazzled afresh by her beauty, mad with jealous fury at the thought 
that he had lost her, Captain Bulstrode’s feelings were of no v« ry 
enviable nature; and if Aurora had ever wished to avenge that cruel 
scene at Felden Woods, her hour of vengeance had most certainly 
come. Butshe was too generous a creature to have harbored such a 
thought. She had submitted in all humility to Talbot’s deerce ; she 
had accepted his decision, and had believed in its justice ; and seein 
his agitation to-day, she was sorry for him. She pitied him with a 
tender, matronly compassion, pov as she, in the safe harbor of a 
happy home, might be privileged to feel for this poor wanderer still 
at sea on life’s troubled ocean, Love, and the memory of love, must 
indeed have died before we can feel like this. The terrible passion 
must have died that slow and certain death, from the grave of which 
no haunting ghost ever returns to torment the survivors. It was, 
andit is not. Aurora might have been shipwrecked and cast on a 
desert island with Talbot Bulstrode, and might have lived ten years 
in his company, without ever feeling for ten seconds as she had felt 
for him once. With these impetuous and impressionable people, 
who live quickly, a year is sometimes as twenty years; so Aurora 
looked back at ‘Talbot Bulstrode across a oy which stretched for 


ne | miles between them, und wondered if they had really ever 
stood side by side, allied by hope and love, in the days that were 
pone. 


the bay filly, and while Talbot, half-choked a thousand confused 
cmotions, tried to appear preternaturally at his ease, John Mellish, 
having refreshed his spirits with bottled beer, came suddenly upon 
the party, and slapped the captain on the back. 

Hie was not jealous, this happy John. Secure in his wife’s love 
and truth, he was ready to face a regiment of her old admirers; in- 
dced, he rather delighted in the idea of avenging Aurora upon this 
cowardly lover. Talbot glanced involuntarily at the members of the 
York a ou the course below, wondering how they would 
act if he were to fling John Mellish over the stone balcony, and do 
a murder then and there. He was thinking this while John was 
nearly wringing off his hand in cordial salutation, and asking what 
the deuce had brought him to the York Spring. 

Talbot explained rather lamely that being knocked up by his 
Parliamentary work, he had come down to spend a few days with an 
= a officer, Capt. Hunter, who had a place between York and 

ceeds. 

Mr. Mellish declared that nothing could be more lucky than this, 
Ile knew Hunter well; the two men must join them at dinner that 
day ; and Talbot must give them a week at the Park after he left the 
captain’s place. 

‘Talbot murmured some vague protestation of the impossibility of 
this, to whi-h John paid no attention whatever, hustling his sometime 
rival away from the ladies in his eagerness to get back to the ring, 
where he had to complete his book for the next race. 

So Capt. Bulstrode was gone once more, and throughout the brief 
interview no one had eared to notice Lucy Floyd, who had been 
pale and red by turns half a dozen times within the last ten minutes. 

John and Talbot returned after the start, with Capt. Hunter, who 
was brought on to the stand to be presented to Aurora, and who iin- 
mediately entered into a very ani discussion upon the day’s 
racing. How Capt, Bulstrode abhorred this idle babble of horse- 
flesh, this perpetual jargon, alike in every mouth, from Aurora’s 
rosy Cupid’s bow to the tobacco-tainted lips of the bookmen in the 
ring! Thanx Heaven, this was not his wife who knew all the slang 
of the course, aud with lorgnette in hand, was craning her swanlike 
throat to catch sight of a wind in the Knavesmire and the horse that 
that had a lead of half a mile, 

Why had he ever consented to come into this accursed horse- 
racing county? Why had he deserted the Cornish mihers, even fora 
week? Better to be wearing out his brains over Dryasdust pam- 
phlets and Parliamentary minutes than to be here, desolate amongst 
this shallow-minded, clamorous multitude, who have nathing-to-do_ 
but to throw up caps and cry hruzza’for any winner of any race. Tal- 
bot, as « bystander, could not but remark this, and draw from this 

omething of a philosophical lesson on life. 


While Aurora was thinking of these 4 as well as a little of 
ny 


He saw that there was knows no more than we do, for as 
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sable; and he could but wonder how this was. Did the unlucky 
speculators run away and hide themselves while the uplifted voices 
were rejoicing? Whenthe welkin was rent with the name of Kettle- 
drum, where were the men who had backed Dundee unflinchingiy 
up to the dropping of the flag and tne ringing of the bell. When 
Thormanby came in with a rush, where were the wretched creatures 
whose fortunes hung on Umpire or Wizard? They were voiceless, 
these poor unlucky ones, crawling away with sick white faces to 
gather in groups, and explain to each other, with stable jargon in- 
termingled with oaths, how it ought not to have been, and never 
could have been, but for some unlooked-for and preposterous com- 
bination of events never before witnessed upon any mortal course. 
How little is ever seen of the losers in any of the great races run upon 
this earth? For years and years the name of Louis Napoleon is an 
empty sound, signifying nothing; when, lo! a few master-strokes 
of policy and finesse, a little juggling with those pieces of pasteboard 
out of which are built the shaky card-palaces men call empires, and 
creation rings with the same name; the outsider emerges from the 
ruck, and the purple jacket, spotted with golden bees, is foremost in 
the mighty race. 

Talbot Bulstrode leaned with folded arms upon the stone balus- 
trade, looking down at the busy life below him, and thinking of 
these things. Pardon him for his indulgence in dreary platitudes 
and worn-out sentimentalities. He was a desolate, purposeless 
man; entered for no race himself; scratched for the matrimonial 
stakes; embittered by disappointment; soured by doubt and suspi- 
cion. He had spent the dull winter months upon the Continent, 
having no mind to go down to Bulstrode, to encounter his mother’s 
sympathy and his cousin Constance 'lrevyllian’s chatter. He was 
unjust enough to nourish a secret dislike to that young lady for the 
good service she had done him by revealing Aurora’s fh ht. 

Are we ever really grateful to the people who tell us of the iniquity 
of those we love? Are we ever really just to the kindly creatures 
who give us cy ao warning of our danger? No, never. We hate 
them; always involuntarily reverting to them as the first cause of 
our anguish; always repeating to ourselves that had they been silent 
that anguish need never have been; always ready to burst forth in 
one wild rage with the mad cry, that ‘‘it is better to be much abused 
than but to know’t a little.” "When the friendly ancient drops his 
poisoned hints into poor Othello’s ear, it is not Mistress Desdemona 
but Iago himself whom the noble Moor first has a mind to strangle. 
Hf poor innocent Constance Trevyllian had been born the veriest cur 
in the county of Cornwall, she would have had a better chance of 
winning Talbot’s regard than she had now. 

Why had he come into Yorkshire? I left that question un- 
answered just now, for I am ashamed to tell the reasons which ac- 
tuated this unhappy man. He came, in a paroxysm of curiosity, to 
learn what kind of life Aurora led with her husband, John Mellish. 
He had suffered horrible distractions of mind upon this subject, one 
moment imagining her the most despicable of coquettes, ready to 
marry any man who had a fair estate and a good position to offer 
her, and by-and-bye depicting her as some white-robed Iphigenia, 
led a passive victim to the sacrificial shrine. So when happening to 
meet this good-natured brother officer at the United Service Club, 
he had consented to run down to Capt. Hunter’s country place for a 
brief respite from Parliamentary minutes and red-tape, the artful 
hypocrite had never owned to himself that he was burning to hear 
tidings of his false and fickle love, and that it was some lingering 
fumes of the old intoxication that carried him down to Yorkshire. 
But now, now that he met her—met her, the heartless, abominable 
creature, radiant and happy—mere simulated happiness and feverish 
mock radiance, no doubt, but too well put on to be quite pleasing to 
him—now he knew her. He knew her at last, the wicked enchan- 
tress, the soulless syren. He knew that she had never loved him; 
that she was of course powerless to love; good for nothing but to 
wreath her white arms and flash the dark splendor of her eycs for 
weak man’s destruction; fit for nothing but to float in her beauty 
above the waves that concealed the bleached bones of her victims. 
Poor John Mellish! Talbot reproached himself for his hardness of 
heart in nourishing one spiteful feeling towards a man who was #0 
deeply to be pitied. 

hen the race was done Captain Bulstrode turned and beheld the 
black-eyed sorceress in the midst of a group gathered about a grave 
patriarch, with gray hair and the look of one accustomed to com- 
mand, 

This grave patriarch was John Pastern. 

I write his name with respect, even as it was reverentially whis- 
pered there, till, travelling from lip to lip, every one present knew 
that a great man was amongst them. A very quict, unassuming 
veteran, sitting with his womankind about him—his wife and daugh- 
ter, as I think—self-possessed and grave, while men were busy with 
his name in the crowd below, and while tens of thousands were staked 
in trusting dependence on his acumen. What golden syllables might 
have fallen from those oracular lips, had the veteran been so pleased ! 
What hundreds would have been freely bidden for « word, a look, a 
nod, a wink, a mere significant pursing-up of the lips from that 
greatmav! What is the fable of the young lady who discoursed 
pearls and diamonds to a truth such as this? Pearls and diamonds 
must be of laige size which would be worth the secrets of those 
Richmond stables, the secrets which Mr. Pastern might tell if he 
chose. Perhaps it is the knowledge of this which gives him a cali, 
almost clerical gravity of manner. People come to him, and fawn 
upon him, and tell him that such and such a horse from his stable 
has won, or looks safe to win; and he nods pleasantly, thanking 
them for the kind information; while perhaps his thoughts are far 
away on E.psom Downs or Newmarket I'lats, winning future Derbys 
and ‘Two Thousands with colts that are as yet unfoaled, 

Jon Mellish is on intimate terms with the great man, to whoin he 

resents Aurora, and of whom he asks advice upon a matter that has 
been troubling him for some time. His trainer’s health is failing 
him, and he wants assistance in the stables; a younger man, honest 
and clever. Does Mr. Pastern know such a one ? 

The veteran tells him, after due consideration, that he does know of 
4 young man; jonest, he believes, as times go, who was once em- 
ployed in the Kichnond stables, and who had written to him only a 
few days before, asking for his influence in getting him a situation, 
“ But the lad’s name has slipped my memory,” added Mr. Pastern ; 
‘he was but a lad when he was with me; but, bless my soul, that’s 
ten years ago! I'll look up his letter when I go home, and write to 
you about him. I know he’s clever, and I believe he’s honest; and 
T shall be only too happy,” concluded the old gentleman gallantly, 
“to do anything to pre Mrs. Mellish.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE LATE LIEUT.-COL. WM. CAREY MASSETT. 


THis young and gallant officer was a native of this city, 
and the only son of the well-known and esteemed scholar B. W. 
Carey Massett. 

In 1857 he graduated with the highest honors at Columbia Col- 
lege, New York, having during his collegiate career endeared him- 
self to professors and classmates by his singular excellencies of 
heart and head. Few youths possessed the social characteristics of 
the deceased. A superior classical scholar, aud no mean mathema- 
tician, he had few superiors as a French, German and Spanish 
scholar. He had also a rare taste for music, and as a pianist had 
achieved a remarkable proficiency. 

In 1858-59 he went to China, under the kind auspices of P. 8. 
Forbes, Esq., head of the house of Russell & Co., and would have 

ursued the peaceful profession of commerce had the climate suited 
his constitution. On his return at the outbreak of the present re- 
bellion, inflamed by true patriotism, he would have enlisted as a 

rivate, but heeding the counsels of his parents, he waited t-ll, 
aving formed a company, he associated himself with the Climton 
Guard, 61st New York regiment, rising by personal merit in a few 
months from Captain to Major and Lieut.-Col. . 

In soldierly qualities he stood pre-eminent. His Colonel (Bar- 
low) affirms he never saw a youth so cool and impassive in danger. 
At the terrible battle of Fair Oaks, after nearly three hours’ contin- 
uous fighting, his regiment being pitted against three rebel regi- 
ments, he was in the act of delivering a message for the Colonel of 
the 64th New York volunteers to Lieut.-Col. Bingham of that regi- 
ment,.when two balls, one on his left, the other on his right, glanced 
past him; with a smile of irony he remarked, “‘ They must aim 
better than that,” and was in the act of turning, saying, “ Parker 

Howard (the Brigadier-Ge neral) 


iys the same clamor and the same rejoicing in the crowd, whether | is slain or wounded, we must hold our position,” when a rifle ball 
the winning jockey wore blue and black belt, yellow and black cap, | 
white with scarlet spots, or any other variety of color, even to disma| | instantly. 





struck him in the forehead, and with a leap upwards he died 








In the same engagement his friend and companion, Capt. J. J. 
Trenor, only 19 years old, was slain, and the heartbroken parents of 
the two youthful warriors embalmed their remains, and brought 
them to New York for interment. 

The testimony of the officers and men of four regiments —)is 
own, the 64th New York, the 8lst Pennsylvania and the 5th New 
I{ampshire—is unanimous as to his worth; that in kindness, cooi- 
ness, and personal bravery Massett was unexampled. 


** None knew hiin but to love him, 
None named him but to praise.” 


A special meeting of the class of 1857, of Columbia College, was 
held in the city of New York onthe 11th of June, 1862, Mr. Liower, 
President of the class, in the chair. 

The Secretary. announced the sudden decease of a member of the 
class—William Carey Massett, Lieut.-Col. of the 6lst Ney Yok 
volunteers, who fell at the battle of Fair Oaks while leading on his 
regiment in the gallant charge of June Ist. 

he following preamble and resolutions 
adopted : 

“ Whereas, it hath pleased Almighty God in His wise Providence by 
a sudden death to remove from the scene of his earthly labors our 
friend and classmate, William Carey Massett, Lieut.-Col. bist reyimens 
New York volunteers, 

“ Therefore resolved, That as citizens, while we deplore his devil, we 
gratefully cherish in our hearts the memory of our late frieu!, .# of 
one of the noble defenders of his country. Abandoning the pursniis 
of private life in which his talents and attainments might have eccured 
him an honorable position, he placed himself at that country's cJl, 
among the maintainers of her constitutional rights; and in scenes of 
difficulty and danger conducted himself with a degree of discretion aut 
couraye far beyond his years, 

“ Resolved, Phat as classmates we were proud of his achievenme sit 
college days; and now no less pr are we that our class has of) red, 
in the person of her youngest member, so gallant an example o1 de- 
voted patriotism. ' 

“« Resolved, That we tender to his bercaved parents, in this their hour 
of deepest aMliction at the loss of an only son, our heartfelt symy tiv, 
and claim the privilege of shedding with them our tears over # jic1o’s 

rave, 

Me Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be forwarded })y ovr 
Sewweneey to the family of the deceased, and that the same be duly pub- 
shed, 

* And resolved, That the mentbers of this class duly attend tae 
funeral of the deceased, TF 

“Mytton Maury, Daniel S. Tuttle, William 8S, Boardman, Erskine 
Mason, Morgan L. 8. Brower, Elbridge 7. Gerry, Committee.’ 


The funeral solemnities took place at St. Thomas’s Church, whi! 
was crowded to overflowing by the relations and friends of 1 cut.- 
Col. Massett and Capt. Trenor. It was a sad and impressive seve. 
The eulogium on the gallant dead, so young, so brave, so mowne', 
drew tears from every eye; and, if human sympathy could conse: 
the bereaved parents, it was tendered to them from thousaii» \« 
hearts that day. 


were unaniino.tsly 





BRIG.-GEN. JOSEPH HOOKER. 


Tris able soldier is a native of Massachusetts, and ws 
born in 1816. He entered West Point in 1833, his appointment being 
charged to that tate. In 1837 he received his appointment :f 
2d Lieutenant of Artillery.. In February, 1838, he was appoiuted 
Assistant Comm wor of Subsistence, and promoted to a Ist 
Lieutenancy. From July to October, 1841, he acted as Adjutant at 
the Military Academy, and from 1841 to 1845 he ranked as regimental 
Adjutant. When the war with Mexico broke out he was appointed 
Aide-de-Camp to Gen, Hamer, and displayed so much gallantry that 
he was breveted as Captain. He particularly distinguished himse'f 
at Monterey. In the early part of 1847 he was made Assistant 
Adjutant-General, with the rank of Captain. For his sagacity wud 
courage at the National Bri he was breveted Major, and soon 
after, at Chepultepec, rende himself so conspicuous that he was 
breveted Lieutenant-Colonel. The war ended, the patriot soldier wit!i- 
drew from the service and emigrated to California, where he engage! 
in commerce, with but moderate success. At the breaking out of 
the rebellion, with the instinct of an honorable man, he considered 
that the education he had received at the expense of his country was 
a sacred trust, and immediately offered his services to the Govern- 
ment, who, aware of his abilities, appointed him Brigadier-Genera! 
of Volunteers, on 17th Apri’, 1861. He was placed in command of 
a brigade, which formed part of the army of the Potomac. Subse- 
quently he was put at the head of a division and stationed in South 
Maryland, where he remained till February last. Te is now in com- 
mand of the fighting division par excellence of the army, including 
Sickles’s splendid Excelsior brigude, and at Williamsburg, Sevei 
Pines and Fair Oaks showed how worthy he was of that proud 
pesition. 





HEADQUARTERS OF THE WESTERN NAVY, CAIRO, 
ILLINOIS. 


As an interesting souvenir of the late campaign on the 
Mississippi, we give Mr. Lovie’s sketch Of the headquarters at Cairo 
of the Western Navy, while Com. Foote and Gen. Pope were building 
and organizing that famous flotilla which carried victory from Colum- 
bus to Memphis. With his usual promptitude, Com. Foote in» 
single hour converted into his war office and storehouse the whorf- 
boat of Graham, Halliday & Co., special agents of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company. Mr, Lovie says: 

“The wharf-boat itself is the finest and largest structure of its 
kind on the Western waters; it is 330 feet in length and 75 fect in 
width; it will carry 4,000 tons; and was built at a cost of $40,000, 
In the centre of the store-room, which covers the entire boat, riscs # 
double flight of stairs, which leads to the counting-room, or, now, 
“the office of the Navy Department, This office is very large and 
airy, and is furnished in very complete and elegant counting-house 
style.” 

It has now returned to its more legitimate and peaceful occupa- 
tion, never again, we trust, to be called into requisition for the 
suppression of treason. 





BRIDGE NEAR STRASBURG, OVER THE NORTH 
FORK OF THE SHENANDOAH. 


ALTHOUGH somewhat late, having been crowded out by 
the pressure of illustrations of greater interest, we present another 
evidence of the rapidity with which our troops a ne devastation. 
of the rebels, The letter accompanying the sketch is so characteristic 
of a soldier's life, that we give part of it: : 

“T send you a little sketch, which I trust you will find room for. 
The occasion was this: A week ago (ng 24th) our company was 
doing duty on « bridge on the Manassas Gap railroad, about three 
miles from Strasburg. At that time the troops below, consisting of 
the 3d Wisconsin and 27th Indiana, had been attacked. We con<e- 
quently made immediate preparations to leave, which we did, makin. 
a forced march to Strasburg. Finding the town abandoned, we eo1i- 
tinued our march, much harasged by the enemy. On Sunday morn- 
ing we passed through Winchester, skirmishing all the way. I sen: 
you a sketch of the Pridge we built over the north fork of the Shen- 


andoah, It was formerly of iron. We have made one of gow 
timber. It is 300 feet long, and about 40 feet high. The current 
here is very strong and swift. If Uncle Sam wants a govd bride 


built in a hurry, he cannot do better than call upon the 2d Massa- 
chusetts regiment of volunteers.” 


Coo. Ficutinc at Hanover.—At the battle of Hanover 
Court House, Va., two sergeants met in the woods, each drew his kvife, 
and the two bodies were found together, each with a knife buried in ix 
to the hilt. Some men had a cool way of disposing of prisoners. (ne, 
an officer of the Massachusetts 9th, well known in Boston as a professor 
of muscular Christianity, better known here as “the child of the regi 
ment,” while rushing threagh the woods at the head of his company, 
caine upon a rebel. Geising the “ gray buck” by the collar, lx threw 
him over his shoulder, with “ Pick him up, somebody.” A little Yankee, 
marching down by the side of a fence which skirted the woods, cane 
upon a strapping secesh, who attempted to seize and pull him over the 
rails, but the little one had too much science. A blow with the butt of 
a musket levelled secesh to the ground and made him a prisoner, There 





were many marvellous escapes. 
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OUR ADVANCE UPON CHARLESTON, S. C. — SKIR- 
*MISHES AND BATTLE ON JAMES ISLAND. 


Tur disastrous news from James Island gives a painful 
imterest to the illustrations which we have just received from an 
officer. It appears from the correspondent of the New York Herald 
that some time ago Gen, Benham conceived the design of making a 
dash across James Island, and taking Fort Johnson by surprise. 
After due deliberation Gen. Hunter agreed to his plan, and troops 





were transported from Port Royal, and taken up Stono river, which 
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Rebel Lovkout. 


BATTLE OF SECESSIONVILLE, JAMES ISLAND, 38. 

was occupied by our gunboats. Two camps were formed on the 
shore of James Island about two miles apart, one commanded by 
Gen, Stevens and the other by Gen. Wright. Between these camps 
and Charleston a large force of rebels, said to be 8,000 men, under 
command of Col. Lamar, was stationed to check the advance of the 
Union army. The advance of this force held possession of a pow- 
erful earthwork about two miles from the Federal camp. The first 
collision between the hostile forces took place on the 4th of June, 
in which the rebels captured about 20 of our men; later in the day 
we drove them from their position, and captured a battery of four 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILL 








Tower Fort. 


CHARGE OF 


UNION COMMANDED 


1—BAYONET TROOPS, 
guns. Things remained quiet until the 10th, when a reconnoissance in force wal 
made for the purpose of advancing our picket lines, and taking an earthen fort thi 
rebels had erected at a place called Secessionville, whose guns threw their shells int 
our camps, and even into the river where the gunboats were lying, while they wen 
beyond our range. 

On the afternoon of the 10th the rebels attacked Gen. Wright’s pickets, and wey 
repulsed with heavy loss, our loss being very slight. . 

The sketch represents the desperate bayonet charge of our men which drove bad 
the rebel force; but our men were so exhausted with their victory that the reco» 
noissance for the next day was postponed, and some heavy guns having arrived, f 
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Rebel Rifle-pits. 


STEVENS, UPON THE REREL BATTERIES ON 
was proposed to put them in battery in advance of Gen. Stevens’s camp, and try 
their effect upon the rebel fort before renewing the project of an assault. This was ac- 
cordingly done. 

All this, so far, was done and ordered while Gen. Hunter was present and com- 
manding, 

On the 12th Gen. Hunter went away, leavin 


i Gen. Benham in command, and 
ordering that ‘“‘no advance should be made on 


tharleston, nor any attack on Fort 


Johnson without reinforcements or further orders,” but that the camps should be made 
“secure and entrenched.” 
The battery produced no effect upon the rebel fort, and as its 


shells and shot 


JAMES 





Rebel Fieldpieces ia Woods. 


ISLAND, 8 C., JUNE 
commanded our position and rendered our camps insecure, it be- 
came necessary to recur again to the old plan of the reconnoissance, 
and to attempt to reduce it by assault. 

The reconnoissance was therefore ordered for the 16th, and as the 
rebels had had a week to strengthen, the number of troops was in- 
creased. Gen. Stevens, with about 4,000 men, was to make the attack 
at daybreak, while Gen. Wright and Col. Williams, with 3,000 more, 
were to come up on the left to protect and support him. 

Somehow the movement was delayed an hour, and as our troops 
rushed up in a plain field they were in broad day, and were met by a 











16.--From a Skercn BY AN OvFicer. 


murderous fire of grape and canister. Two regiments only reached 
the front, much cut up, the 8th Michigan and 79th New York 
( Highlanders). 

The 28th Massachusetts broke and scattered, while the 46th New 
York did little better. The first two drove the gunners from their 
guns. Some mounted the parapet, and some even penetrated the 
work, but the other regiments, there being two besides those named, 
not ape up to their support, they were obliged to retire after 
having really held it for neatly 20 minutes. 

Meantime Col. Williams had been ordered to reinforce Gen. Ste- 
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vens, but instead of joining him on the right as was expected, he led 
his party round to the right to the other side of the fort, where he was 
separated from it by a marsh, and was exposed to a severe cross fire 
from some rebel guns in the woods on the left. His troops, the 3d 
New Hampshire and 3d Rhode Island, fought nobly, and met with 
considerable loss, For three-quarters of an hour not a gun was fired 
from the fort, and those who reached it concur in saying that the 
prompt presence of a few hundred men would have tarried it; but 
they were not there at the juncture, and after the troops retired it 
was not deemed judicious again, in broad day, to make an assault 
upon what might have then been a reinforced enemy. 

An officer of the 79h regiment gives the following intcresting 
particulars of the part they bore in the battle. All are loud in their 





eulogiums on the undaunted valor of Licut.-Col. Morrison, whose . 


personal prowess on the parapets of the rebel forts carries us back to 
the days of Agincourt. Our sketch of this particular exploit is for- 
warded by an “fticer, who says he is ready to weep at the thought that, 
had the Highlanders and Michiganders been properly supported, the 
battery would have been retained. It was twice won at the point of the 
bayonet ; 


**On Sunday evening Lieut.-Col. Morrison received orders for the 
regiment to have 24 hours rations cooked, and be pre yared to march 
at | o’clock in the morning. We marched accordingly, and reached 
a causeway, where our out-pickets were stationed, just as day was 
breaking. At this point we received orders to advance at double- 
quick, which we did for over a mile, and formed in line of battle, 
still at the double, in a large cotton field, directly in front of the guns 
of the fort. The ground was exceedingly unfavorable for rapid pro- 
gress, but the men gave a cheer as they passed Gen, Stevens, and 
went forward most resolutely at double-quick. When at the dis- 
tance of about 1,000 yards the guns of the fort, which had hitherto 
kept silent, with the exception of a shot or two before we formed line 
of battle, opened upon us with grape and canister, A few men 
dropped, but the regiment advanced unflinchingly to the attack with- 
out firieg ashot. The grape tore through our ranks with terrific 
effect, until we reached the fort, upon the parapet of which Lieut.- 
Col. Morrison, followed by a few brave fellows, leaped without a 
moment's hesitation, But as our men jumped upon the parapet 
they were shot down by the enemy, who were securely sented he rifle 
to the rear of the fort. The Lieut.-Col. whs wounded in the 
icad—not severely, I am glad to say—by one of the enemy, who was 
distant only a few feet. A small portion of the regiment filed to- 
wards the right of the fort, some remained in front, and the right 
wiog got behind an embankment on the left, keeping the enemy’s 
guns nearly silent, and preventing any sally from the ambuseades, 

‘*[T should mention that the 8th Michigan, small in numbers, but 
every man a hero, had been repulsed from the fort with terrible loss, 
just as we advanced, The Michigan men could not have numbered 
400 when they advanced; when they retired they had 196 killed and 
wounded. One company alone lost, 1 understand, no less than 38 
men. ‘The ordeal through which they had passed the 79th were now 
experiencing. Shot down by unseen enemies, and without having 
an opportunity of returning the fire with any effect, the men got dis- 
couraged, bnt remained stubbornly on the ground until the order 
was given to retire-ean order, let me say, which was only rendered 
necessary by the shameful fact that, notwithstanding the strong force 
within supporting distince, no support came. The fort was ours 
had we received assistance; but it Us fact that cannot be gainsayed, 
that every man who fell around its ramparts belonged to the 8th 
Michigan and the 79th New York, the two weakest regiments, in 
— of numbers, in the whole force under command of Gen, Ben- 
1am. 

*On falling back, we sueceeded in carrying off about 40 of the 

wounded and six of our killed. As many more—killed or bad) 
weunded—we left behind. After retiring, the regiment reformed, 
and agiin advanced under the Lieut.-Col., who gave his orders with 
as much coolness as if on parade; ‘ Attention, battalion! comman- 
ders of companies to the front of their companies; forward, guide 
centre, ete." Flourishing his sword, he encouraged his men on, but 
all was to no purpose. The rebels held the fort, and we had again 
to retire. A few crack shots kept firing away at the enemy’s gun- 
ners for some time after the retreat was sounded, but about noon all 
was silence on the field of battle, saving those sad sounds which did 
not reach our ears.” 
+ The Union force at command was about 7,400, consisting of the fol- 
lowing regi nents: New York, 47th, 79th; Pennsylvania, 97th, 76th, 
toth, 100ch, 60th; Rhode Island, 3d; New Hampshire, 3d; Massa- 
chusetts, 28th; Michigan, 8th; besides Connecticut 6th, 7th, and 
Hamilton’s and Rockwell’s battery. The force of the rebels was 
nearly 16,000, all well posted in entrenchments. 

Another account says : 


“ The rebel fort attacked is a remarkably ¥tron ry earthwork, scientifi- 
cally constructed. It is located on arise of ground, which is surrounded 
by a deep morass, It was armed with 13 42-pound rifle guns, which 
were used in throwing shell. The fort was surrounded with a deep 
ditch, filled with water, and the ground for some distance in front and 
on the left was ditched and dyked a great deal, so as to make the fort 
difficult of approach to our forces. 

‘The attack on the front of the fort was made by Gen. Stevens’s 
brigade, composed of the Michigan 8th, Connecticut 6th and 7th, Massa- 
chusetts 25th (ail infantry regiments), and a Connectieut battery of four 
2i-pound guns. The Michigan sth led the attack. 

“ The enemy’s pickets were driven in, and then a bold push was made 
for the fort, but an open battery of three guns, in fixed position, was 
met about 100 yards in front of the fort. Our mendrove the rebels from 
these pieces, and dislodged and secured them, 

* Gen. Wright's brigade supported Gen, Stevens’s on the left. Gen. 
Wright's brigade consisted of the New York 40th, 47th, 48th and 79th 
infantry regim: nts, and Hamilton’s (formerly Sherman’s) battery. The 
7th reziment were advan:ed to the onset upon the fort with the men 
of Gen. Stevens's brigade, Hamilton’s battery took upa position where 
they could bring their tire to bear directly on the fort, and ihe other 
eo of the brigade took no active part in the contest, but were 
held in readiacss to advange when orde to do so. 

“ The troops were permitted by the rebels to get into the position 
sought, and when they were epposite the fort a heavy masked batte 
belched forth a murderous fire from the opposite direction, and kept it 
up vigorously. It was here and immediately in front of the fort, where 
the Michigan sth and the New York 79th were desperately tighting at 
the parapets of the tort, that our greatest losses in the battle were sus- 
tained. The men engaged in the flank movement were kept under the 
hidden fire of the rebels for one hour and ten minutes. The rebel 
masked batteries were unheeded by our men, notwithstanding a fearful 
decimation was going on in their ranks; their attention was given to 
the fort, into which they poured a fire se rapidly that, in conjunction 
with the tiring in the front, the Sccession gunners were driven back 
from their pieces, and for 40 minutes not a gun was fired from the fort. 
The 3d New Hampshire men were furthest in on the left, where they 
deployed as skirmishers, to avoii, as much as possible, the raking fire 
of the masked batteries. The same was done immediately by all the 
other regiments. Below the masked batteries a rebel infantry fire was 
=e opee «upon them, from the dense and impenetrable woods across 
the creek. 

* On the front of the fort the Michigan sth and the New York 79th 
mad+ the most heroic attempts to get over the 8, having filled 
up und made a bridgeway across the ditch. It is said thac these men 
were repeatedly driven back by the rebels, and that they as often re- 
turned desperately to the parapets, even reaching over to grasp at the 
former within, 

“ The danger of the situation was heightened by this time by shell- 
firing from Fort Jackson, a rebel stronghoid off to the right of the 
position under attack. 

“ As soon as the retreat was observed by the enemy, they sent two 
regim nts of infantry to reinforce the fort, from their encampment be- 
yuad the thick woods above and to the left of the fort. These rebels 
were seen to come down to the fort and cross the bridge over the Wap- 
poo Creek on the rear, on a full run, 

“One of our most splendid Parrott 
eer-ice in the attack on Fort Paulas 
reason or other was not used. 

‘ The gunboats Pawnee, Ellen and one or two others were lying in 
Stono river, but they could not be bronges jato effective use im the 
attack, as the rebel fort was ag! well beyond any great harm from 
the armameut of war vessels. When our retreat an, however, the 

gunboats were signalled to shell the rebel position, in order to protect 
our rear from the rebel fire. In attempting to carry out this direction, 
however, cither a mistake of distance was made, or else the desired 
range was too greit for our gunboat armament, as the shells fell so ne 
to occasion more damage to our own men than to those of the cnemy.” 


Our loss in killed, wounded and missing is above 700 


unsé—one that did most effective 
—was on the field, but for some 
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PAUL PREACHING AT LYSTRA. 
THERE rang a wild, strange chorus 

That hour coo Lystra’s street, 
Torches were tossing in the air, 
¥lamens rushed by with frenzied glare, 
And women with unbraided hair, 

Loose zones and tinkling feet. 

With trumpet-shout and pran 

The stifling air was rent : 

* The gods revisit earth again ; 

Hail, Jove ! great king of gods avd men! 
Hail, Hermes, eloquent! 
Hail to the son of Chronos! 

Hail to the Pleiad-born! 

The gods descend with healing art; 
The lame man leapeth as a hart; 
Woes of ‘he iron age depart, 

Hail to earth’s golden morn! 
Garland the milk-white heifer! 

Bring rams with curving horn! 
Hail to old Saturn’s mighty son, 
The Thunderer of the ivory throne! 

Hail to the Pleiad-born !” 

The glittering axe is lifted, 

The milk-white victim stands 
ras the hand prepared to slay ; 
And in her mild, unconscious play 

Cropping Ler flowery band. 


The flashing steel uplifted 
Is shimmering in the light ; 
“ Hold!” speaks a voice, at whose command 
The axe reels in the flamep’s hand, 
And men in mute inquiry stand 
Controlled by viewless might. 
** We be not gods, but mortals. 
° With passions like your own. 
We come to turn your lightened eyes 
From idol rite and sacrifice, 
To serve one God alone, 
One living God! Oh, Lystrians! 
The Heaven of Heavens is His; 
He framed it by His own decree. 
He made the earth, the sky, the sea, 
And all that therein Js. 
Each season is his witness 
That all Ile doth is good; - 
ile gives the sunshine and the rain, 
The fruitful field, the laughing plain, 
The gladness and the food!” 


Oh, there were high Govetings, 
That eve, in Lystra’s street. 
‘* Strange! that with passions like our own, 
Men scorn the thyrsis and the crown, 
The glory, homage, all cast down, 
As at a master’s feet! 
An unseen Lord and Master; 
" Beneath whose wondrous swa 
Olyurpian gone stand disarrayed, 
Discrowned, dethroned—a myth, a shade; 
And poet’s tuneful dreamings fade, 
Like morning mists, away!” 


The Prodigal Son. 


CUAPTER XIII.——-NIGUT. 





Quirp unconscious of the scene of which they had been the cause, 
the two friends walked on. 

When men’s conversation touches upon the subjects in which they 
are most interested, such as their career in life, their professional 
pursuits, their daily avocations, the world, I believe, which has rather 
a contempt for things simply natural and of course, designates the 
proceeding “ talking shop,” and recommends us to avoid such dis- 
cussion, by all means. For the world, while it does not approve of 
idleness, is still not indisposed oftentimes to regard us all as gentle- 
men at large, whose only ostensible objects in life are to visit our 
clubs daily, dress decently, pick our teeth and read the papers punc- 
tually ; and then, after a certain number of years, die and get buried 
as quietly and respectably as possible in, of course, a Protestant 
graveyard. We have no right, therefore, by our converse, to reveal 
continually the circumstance or obtrude the fact that in truth we 
work for our bread, and are considerably interested in getting it. 
That is assumed at starting—we are English—we are industrious 
somehow; the particulars are not required; the fact once admitted 
is not to be further alluded to, or we shall be guilty of the impropriety 
of “talking shop.” Certainly society’s sentiments in this respect 
are a little set at defiance. For wherever you perceive a knot of men 
engaged in particularly pleasant discourse, you may be sure they are 
“talking shop,” and enjoying their evasion and contravention of 
duty just as people take pleasure in the flavor of contraband cigars 
or the scent of smuggled eau de Cologne, and, indeed, waiving its 
impropriety socially considered, “talking shop” is really an amusing 
if not an edifying occupation. 

Wilford and Martin talked shop greatly as they marched Temple- 
wards. They spoke copiously of this paper of Wilford’s, of that 
review of Martin’s, of Such-a-one’s last, of So-and-so’s next book, 
of plans for the future, of suggestions for work, of their positions— 
the one as a novelist, the cther as a critic. Undoubtedly the conver- 
sation was very shoppy, yet it interested them amazingly. They 
were quite busy with it when they arrived at the Temple. 

“Jon’t hurry off,” said Martin, seizing Wilford’s arm; “ it’s not 
not late. Come in for half an hour; I’ve a lot more to say. Come 
in and smoke a cigar. I shan’t go to work immediately—you won’t 
be the least in my way. You can correct some proof for me if you 
like, while I see if there are any messages or letters. Come along; 
indeed it’s not late.” 

So they mounted many stairs, and reached at last George Martin’s 
chambers. These were not large, but were comfortable and well, 
even handsomely furnished. One or two pictures of very creditable 
execution adorned the walls, that were, in other respects, nearly 
hidden by bookshelves. Anybody who entered the rooms expecting 
to find the litter and untidiness, and discomfort, which are universally 
attributed to bachelors, would have been disappointed. With the ex- 
ception of the writing-table in the corner, which was certainly rather 
in confusion, crowded with open books and scattered sheets of paper, 
and which looked rather as though it had been out without an umbrella 
in a shower of quill pens, the room was in good order. The furniture 
was good and massive, ond the fittings in excellent taste. ‘My 
laundress is.a treasure,” George would sometimes say, ‘‘ with the 
bwiap of order strongly developed, and a decided passion for cleanli- 
ness. She is indulged in that particular, always with the proviso that 
my writing-table is to remain intact and its papers undisturbed, no 
matter into what habits of deshabil/e they may appear to have . 
untouched by brush or duster, It’s a subject of t distress to 
Mrs. Cobb, I can assure you—quite a grievance—but I am peremptory 
on the subject. I ai a peaceful man on most occasions, but I should 
make this a casus belli. My table touched, I should unmask my 
batteries and favor Mrs. Cobb with a broadside which would, I think, 
ra‘her startle her. She is aware of the fact, and, I am happy.to say, 
conducts herself accordingly, I know where to find th 

my papers are in confusion, Once*put them to rights, and I'm a lost 
man.” It was a pleasant room by doylight, looking on tothe river 
and the gardens; and at all times—while not too much like an office 
on the one hand, or too nearly regembling a -room on the 
other—asserted itself as the appropriate home of a hard-working 
gentleman of the Temple. 

‘‘ What were we talking about?” asked Martin, revezting to some 
conversation that had preceded their arrival at his chamUers. “Oh, 
I remember, aboiit myself anf critics generally. Well, you know, 
the old nation isn't quite exploded. The public have a liking for 
well-worn ideas; they cling to them as to old clothes that fit. beauti- 
fully, and it’s hard to part with, ‘though they are in tatters. The 
popular notion of a critic and I am bound to say some authors 





still back the opinion heavily—the popular notion has it that the 
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critic is still a sort of Blunderbore crexture, always crying ‘ Fee, fo, 
fum !’ and smelling the blood of an author. They prefer that picture 
to the thought of a gentleman of respectable intelligence sitting 
down calmly to read the book through, and then writing deliberately 
his opinion upon it, impartially arrived at. I allow that there is less 
color and force about that view, but I submit there’s more truth; or 
do you prefer to hold that the reviewer cuts the leaves, smells the 
paper-knife, as Hood suggested, sells the book to buy a pint of 
brandy, and then proceeds to abuse the author with all the savageness 

ossible, and not the author only, but his father and his mother, and 
his sister and his brother? No; these tomahawking times are over, 
and I don’t think critics now-a-days are my | fonder of brandy than 
churchwardens. By the way, let’s have a little while we’re on the 
subject. Hot or cold ? It won’t hurt you-only half a glass? Not 
any? Pick out a good cigar from that bundle—smoke at least. No, 
a critic isn’t what people think him. ‘They must give up the idea 
that he is a literary Malay, intoxicated with intellectual bang, running 
amuck among the books, and cutting and slashing at every author 
in his path.” 

“ All this is to prepare my mind for your ‘letting down’ my book 
when it comes to you for review.” : 

‘“No, indeed,” said Martin, ‘‘there was no such stuff in my 
thoughts. Besides, your book won’t be let down. I look upon it as 

uite safe—safe, I mean, for a certain measure of success. Beyond 
that accident must determine—the state of the —_s mind—the 
other new books in the market—the temper of the time. It’s not 
very difficult to beat the ruck; getting a good place in the race is 
another thing. But don’t be depressed. I believe inthe book. I’m 
sure it will do. I know it’s honestly done; and about the ability 
there’s no question. What does this note say? An invitation to 
dine with the magazine people. I must go, I suppose-—though 
dinners interfere with the morrow’s work. Dear me! here’s a load 
of proof! But I must begin with a cigar.” 

He lighted one. : 

“Stop!” cried Wilford, ‘ don't throw away the light.” : 

But he had not spoken in time; Martin had flung the lighted spill 
into the grate. ; 

“‘T beg your pardon,” said Martin, “ but we'll soon find a scrap of 
paper. Wot that, though—that’s MS., and this? By Jove, no, that 
will not do—a cheque !” 

‘Thank you; I have a light now.” 

He had drawn some papers from his pocket. 

* The envelope of this letter will do.” 

Ife twisted it up and set fire to it, 

“ By-the-bye, what is this letter?” he said. 

He opened it. It was the letter he had put into his pocket on 
leaving Freer street. Ife gave a glance at the rather unsteady writ- 
ing, the pale ink, a few bricf lines only. He had hardly time to 
complete his perusal, when a violent trembling seized him, and his 
cigar fell from his lips. 

Martin was turned away, scarching among his papers. 

‘IT wanted to show you a note I had from the publisher of the 
Oh, here it is!” But, good heavens! What’s the matter? 
You’re as white as asheet,man! Whatisit? Are youill? What’s 
the matter ?” 

‘Nothing. Nothing,” Wilford answered, with evident effort. 
His shaking hands crumpled up the letter, and thrust it into his 
breast-pocket. 

“ But there is something,” Martin persisted. 
look like that for nothing.” 

“No. No. A sudden faintness—that’s all.” 

‘*Was there bad news in that letter ?” 

‘No, it is not the letter. Indeed it is not—anything but that. 
The letter is only—only a bill. Nothing more than a bill—quite a 
trifle. I’m not well—not very well, as I told you.” 

‘I fear not. Are you in pain? . What shall I give you—some 
brandy? ‘Try some brandy.” 

‘“* A little—a very little. Thank you, I feel better already. I’m 
rry, Martin, to have to trouble you like this.” 

‘Trouble, my dear fellow! - You mustn't think of that.” 
. “ Where did put my hat? I'll go-now, while I am well.” 

“No. You must not go yet. Wait till you recover more. 
I send for a doctor ?” 

“Not on my account. I do assure you IJ am better now.” 

“T never saw you like this before. Indeed, Wil, you must take 
care of yourself, or you may be in for another serious illness, such 
as you had some years back. I really think you had better not go— 
not yet, atany rate. The best thing you can do would be td go to 
bed here at once. I could easily send word to Mrs. Wilford, to let 
her know what had happened.” 

“No; not on any account; it would alarm her too much.” 

‘Perhaps you are right; but rest a little longer, at any rate; I'll 
see you safely home.” 

“No, Martin, it will not be necessary. 
again now, and the fresh air will be the best thing for me. 
think of taking you out. Indeed I cannot.” 

“You'll get acab. Promise me that.” 

“Yes, I will. I promise.” 

**T shall come round to-morrow morning to see how you are—— 

“ Not unless I don’t appear here before 12 o’clock, as I fully in- 
tend to. Good-night.” 

**Good-night. Take care of yourself. Do take care of yourself. 
Have some more brandy? No? Well, good night, my dear Wil- 
ford. Good-night.” 

** Good-bye until to-morrow morning.” 

He had in a great measure recovered himself. Still he breathed 
very quickly, was much excited, and as he passed down the stairs he 
placed his hand on his forehead to find his hair quite wet. He went 
out through the wicket at the top of Temple Lane, and hurried to- 
wards the Strand. He did not take a cab as he had promised he 
would, but he set off walking at a pace which at times nearly quick- 
ened into a run. 

“That man’s ina queer state of health,” said Martin, alone in his 

chambers; ‘ he’ll have to take care what he’s about. He's nervous, 
excitable, anxious; he’s been poriug over his papers until, turning 
his eyes from them, he finds himself quite giddy, and purblind, and 
confused. I know what it is to suffer like that, and I know too many 
men who, suffering like that, have succumbed and for ever. It’s 
very dreadful, that oppression on the brain—on the heart—that 
struggle with the mind, as it were—that inability to direct our 
thoughts upon other than the work in hand; the waning of memory, 
and the terrible consciousness that it is waning; the loss of the 
names of men and things of the commonest nature; the awful tan- 
gle of ideas that seem to be seething in one’s head; the broken 
sleep—the ghastly dreams at night; the painful exhaustion by day ; 
the extreme sensitiveness of the nerves, when the slightest shock 
seems to result in agony the most acute. I have felt all that once— 
I fervently trust I never may again. It is the student's malady. 
Poor friend Wilford! Who would have thought of his suffering so! 
What changes time brings! He is a different creature to what he 
was years ago when we were boys—schoolfellows—together. How 
long ago! A long, long time it seems now. Well, well, let’s hope 
for the best. He'll go home and take a holiday, and return quire 
well, His wife will nurse him. Surely she will cure him. A wife 
like that-——” 
George Martin stopped suddenly with a strange expression on his 
face. It was as though he did not wish to be unexpectedly 
launched into meditation upon such a subject. Then he seemed to 
smile faintly at his own hesitation. After a slight pause he con- 
tinued : 

“Violet!” he said gently, with an air that was almost devotional. 
‘“Is there another woman in the world so wholly good, and pure, and 
true as she is? Howbeautiful, howtender, how loveable! If it had 
ever been my fate to have met such a one, how differently would my 
life have been ordered. What other hopes, views, ambitions, J 
should have formed. But that’s all past thinking about. Andif ~ 
had met her, would she have heard my prayer—would she have even 


“A man doesn’t 


80 


Shall 


You see I am quite well 
I can’t 


” 


looked down upon me, giving glances as good as alms toa beggar, 
or healing to the sick $.- Would she not have passed on, never heed- 
ing, never dreaming of the love of one so «very way unworthy of her. 


But this is m e folly. I am fixed in my pose in Lfe. I can no 
more«move than a beetie in a museum pinned to his cork. I am 
stranded.on the rocks, out of the reach of the water, it may be, yet 
t all chance of pny ship.coming to pick me off. I must live in 
e best way I Can,.tilling the profitless flinty spil, hardworking for 
every mouthful, a Crtsoe in the midst -of- civilization, wrecked ini 
Temple garret. Well, well, why should I repine? AndI neve: 
hawe repined wntil l-met-her, and I felt my heart. yearning towards 
her ast hever felt it before. --1s love thé absurdity, the norisénise, 
the idiocy that men declare it to be? Can that be despicable which 
arouses ul] the self-sacrificing and generosity of which nature is ca- 
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vable? It seems to me that love takes men back to all the poetry 
and chivalry of the grand past. I would give my life to that woman. 
And I love her with all my soul. Yet, heaven knows,” he went on, 
the color glowing in his face, “‘ that there is no shame in my love! 
No wrong for her, for Wilford, for myself. I love; but it is my 
heart’s secret—it will never be known to living soul. Itmay be 
madness, but it is not sin. I would not harm my friend even in 
thought, much less in deed. I love hopeless!y—it is my own affair. 
If am resigned to that hopelessness. I am strong enough, I believe 
to bear even that burden. And now—to work. My cigar is smoke 

out. Enough of this sentimentalism of a bald-headed, middle-aged 
man up three pair of stairs. For poor Wilford, he will recover, 
thanks to her care. Even if he sinks, she will be at his side to the 
last” (his voice softened and trembled), ‘‘to close his eyes, to pray 
for him, to weep for him, as only a loving wife can. Good heaven! 
what has he ever done to deserve such happiness !” 

He trimmed his lamp and turned to his work. And at the time he 
= " Wilford, with a look of agony in his face, was moaning forth 
the plaint, 

‘*Oh, God, what have I done that I should be so wretched!” 

He was on Waterloo Bridge, leaning on the balustrade. A feel- 
ing of faintness had again come over him. He had torn open his 
neckerchief and shirt colar; it seemed to him that they hindered his 
breathing. 

“Let me get out of the street—let me go where there is a chance 
d ol And he had quitted the Strand, and passed on to Waterloo 

ridge. 

He was panting for breath, his hand pressing on his heart, his 
white face turned towards the star-crowded heavens. For some mo- 
ments he remained so. 

“I thought the past dead,” he murmured, in very troubled tones, 
“stone dead. I never dreamt it could rise up against me like this. 
And the future?) WhatamItodo? Godknows. I cannot—I dare 
not think! And Violet!” 

Ile hid his face in his hands. 

Some one approached—a tall man humming an operatic air. He 
passed Wilford, apparently not noticing him. He went on for some 
yards and then stopped—as people will do on bridges—to look down 
at the water or up at the sky or round at the prospect. He was 
smoking a cigarette; he was evidently a man of varied accomplish- 
ments; he smoked and hummed contemporaneously; he was well 
aressed, in a black loose overcoat, a shiny hat, anda delicately white 
neckerchief. Black eyebrows formed almost parallel curves to his 
gold-rimmed spectacles, which glazed a pair of very sharp gray eyes. 
On his large white hand glistened a massive ring—a serpent with 
diamond eyes winding round and gnawing a blood-red carbuncle. 
He communed with himself. 

‘*A fine nizht. It is pleasant here. 
noise of those streets there. I like my evening promenade on the 
bridge. It is exclusive. Whata difference a sou makes! It is well 
worth that to be alone and quiet. The Bridge Waterloo! But I am 
above little prejudices. Why should I not aid its funds with my sou 
each evening? The bridge which those drolls of English built to 
celebrate the victory of Herr Blucher! Well, well, what is it to me? 
It was before my time, perhaps. What does the past ever signify ? 
Nothing.” 

And he sang in a pleasant baritone voice a fragment of a French 
chanson, while he rolled up adroitly and rapidly another cigarette. 

‘It is pleasant looking from this bridge. It is pretty—all those 
little rows of lights of the other bridges. It was here that poor M. 
Nourrit walked up and down thinking to kill himself, but he could 
not make up his mind. There are many would kill themselves if 
they could only make up their minds. Suicide would spread but for 
that little difficulty, and the want of a steady hand. Yes, that also; 
it needs that. Poor dear M. Nourrit! How well he used to sing, 
‘ Des chevaliers de ma patric? Ah!” (and he turned his eyes upon 
Wilford) “* we have company! Who is that person there? What! 
a suic de—or what you call, a swell? Is notthatit? Bah! what is 
it to ne, suicide or swell? What care I! I am not of the police 
English. Let him be suicide if he will. Why should the police ob- 
struct the suicides? What harm do they do? Ah, I forget. They 
have no Morgue in London! That is why! What savages—no 
Morgue! The sight the most amusing of Paris—always new—al- 
ways full of charm, and crowded, above all, with those drolls of 
Engiish who have no Morgue in their dog of a country! Where, 
then, here do they make exposition of bodies? La! la! oup la! 
oup! la! Ola!” (Andthe gentleman resumed his singing.) *‘ No, 
he will not suicide to-night. Bravo! my friend, you have reason.” 
( Wilford had turned from the parapet, and was now walking slowly 
towards the Middlesex end of the bridge.) ‘ You are tall; you are 
strong. Why should you jump to the water? He has black beard. 
Ah! Iam not of the English police. But let me see, then, the face 
of the suicide—of the swell. Which is it? Behold! this is interest- 
ing. I will follow him.” 

**T will write to her!’ Wilford exclaimed. 
—he left the bridge. 


One gets out of the frightful 


He quickened his pace 
Not far from it fe perceived that a coffee-shop 
was still open, It was on the other side of the read. He crossed to 
it and entered. It was almost deserted. 

r A st of coffee,” he said; “‘ and bring me a sheet of paper, pen 
and ink.’ 

** It grows late, sir,” remarked the woman in the shop; “ we were 
about to close.” 

«1 will detain you only a very few minutes.’ 

Another guest had entered the room. ‘fhe woman bestirred her- 
self to bring what was required. Wilford did not drink his coffee, but 
he commenced writing. 

** My dearest Violet,” he wrote. Then he paused. Subsequently 
he made two or three attempts to proceed with the letter. But he 
could not satisfy himself. He leant his head upon his hands, lost in 
doubt for some moments. Then suddenly he roused himself. 

“No,” he muttered, “I cannot write to her—I cannot leave her 
like that. I must see hef—speak to her, even though it should be 
for the last time.” He tore the paper into strips. 

He paid the small sum due for the coffee he had not tasted, and the 
paper he had torn, and quitted the shop. 

The other guest changed his seat, He collected the scraps of paper 
Wilford had left—some on the table, some scattered on the floor. 

‘A good rule,” he said, ‘never tolose aclue. And I am interest- 
ed in spite of myself. So then; I recognize him; this is the mon- 
sieur whom /e petit Pichot was following. And why? He is not a 
pick-pocket” (he divided the words scrupulously) “this young 
Alexis? Who knows? And what share has la Mére Pichot in this 
matter? We shall see.” He went out into the street. 

Not far from the shop a gentleman was getting into a cab. 

‘Freer street, Soho,”’ he said to the cabman. 

‘Is it worth while to follow? or have I made myself to know 
enough for present?” Monsieur Chose asked himself, smiling 
blandly the while. 





CHAPTER XIV.—A PARTING. 


Witronp HApFriIeLp re-entered the house in Freer street. He 
had with him the key of the street door, so that he was able to return 
without noise. But he saw by the light in the first-floor windows 
that Violet had not yet retired for the night; she was probably sit- 
ting up, expecting his coming back; and in the hall he encountered 
Sally the Rembrandt. 

“‘ Lawks! it’s you, is it!” she cried out. She was never ceremo- 
nious in her greetings, nor indeed in her speech generally. ‘“ How 
you frighten one coming in so quiet, for all the world like a thief.” 

“. thought you’d have been in bed by this time, Sally!” said 
Wilford, apologetically. 

‘‘Lawks, no!” Sally retorted, “it’s little I care about going to 
bed. It seems to me it’s hardly worth while going to bed at all; life 
ain't long enouzh for such waste of time: and ali the trouble of put- 
ting one’s things off and on, and washing and that; I think one 
could get on just as well without it all.” 

Certainly the Rembrandt seemed to be inclined to carry out her 
own views in this respect as fully as possible. She was always very 
jate retiring for the night, and was fond of entering upon lengthy oe- 
cupations at most unseasonable hours. She had been known more 
thin once to be busy washing the doorsteps or cleaning the win- 
dows at midnight; while the sounds of boot and knife polishing had 
frequently been heard at one o’clock in the morning; she was cer- 
tainly the earliest riser in the house, and to be found groping about 


self into advantageous positions—considering her as a work in the 
Rembrandt manner—“ fetching out her chiar’ oscuro” effects, Mr. 
Phillimore termed it. A most picturesque bundle, eminently Flem- 
ish in style, she was fond, it seemed, of crouching over her kitchen 
fire—the red light gleaming on her shrivelled, corrugated face in a 
wonderful way ; and she was prone to hold a swaling, flaring candle 
high above her head as she moved about the house, her eyes thrown 
by such means into dense warm brown fog, while her knotted pro- 
jecting nose cast down a deep shadow that nearly hid her lips. 
Contemplating her gnarled visage under these aspects, the picture- 
dealer grew quite warm with satisfaction at his possession of such a 
treasure, ond could only, by the exercise of the most extraordinary 
self restraint, be stayed from doubling her wages on the spot, or in- 
suring her life instantly, for 2n enormous amount. 

‘* Lawks, how pale the man is!” cried Sally, her eye falling on 
Wilford’s white face. “ Are you cold? Ain’t you well? Lawks 
me! I never saw nothing like it. What’s the matter?” 

“Hush, Sally; there’s nothing the matter. Stay. Who left that 
letter you gave me as I went out a while ago?” "The question was 
rather nervously asked. 

“That letter? Why, I told you—a boy.” 

** What sort of boy ?” 

“What sort of boy? Ain’t they all alike? Imperent warmints! 
throwing stones, and calling ‘names, and dirting the doorsteps, and 
flinging muck down the aireys. I 77 *em out well, I would, if I 
was their mothers, which, thank God, I ain’t, and never will be.” 

** Was he English ?” 

** Well, now you mention it, I don’t know as he was. But, bless 
you! he was off afore you could wink a’most—shoves the letter into 
my hand bold ag brass, and off goes my lord. No, I don’t think he 
were English, from what I could see of him, which wasn’t much. 
Leastways, there was a queer look about him, and he had a funny 
shaped cap on. I shouldn’t wonder now but what he was one of them 
furriners !” 

Wilford mounted the stairs quickly and entered the drawing- 
room. - 

He was much excited, but it was evident that he was doing all that 
he possibly could to command himself. It seemed as tho he had 
determined upon a certain line of conduct, and that, with the deter- 
mination strength had come to him, to carry it out thoroughly. He 
had concentrated ail his energies to play out the part he had pre- 
scribed to himself. Thus he managed to place a restraint upon his 
feelings, and to suppress a nervous agitation which, however natural, 
would have interfered with his plans. 

‘*My dearest Violet,” he said, advancing to his wife. 
strangeness in his voice must have struck her; she started up. 

“Tas anything happened ?” 

What should happen ?” and he looked at her for a moment sus- 
piciously. 

“Your hand quite trembles, Wil,” she said. 
anything wrong with you ?” 

e released his hand from her grasp, with an effort at a laugh that 
was not very successful. 

‘* Listen, wife mine,”’ he said, still with a feeble attempt at mirth. 
“ Sit down quietly, and I’ll tell you all.” 

She obeyed him at once, with assumed calmness, for there was 
something in his manner that alarmed her—she knew not 7 

“ How curiously things fall out sometimes,” he said. “Do you 
remember what you were saying at dinner-time, when Martin was 
here, that you wished me to desist from work for a little—to leave 
London—to take a holiday ?” 

‘Yes, [remember that,”’ she said faintly, a sense of fear coming 
over her, 

** Well, the opportunity has arrived, strangely enough, this very 
night.” He turned away his eyes and spoke very quickly. ‘1 went 
back with Martin to his chambers, He found there a letter from—a 
man whose name you would not know if I were to mention it to you, 
but who is of some fame in the literary world, and is indeed com- 
monly i as the representative of an important daily news- 

aper. Well, it seems a confidential person is required in the 
interests of the newspaper to proceed forthwith to Paris, as corre- 
spondent there. The gentleman who has hitherto filled that office has 
been taken suddenly.and alarmingly ill—the news has cnly just come 
to-night by the ss Somebody must go at once, or they will 
be without their usual Paris letter—an extraordinary loss in these 
times—must start at once to act on behalf of the paper for a few 
days, until their present correspondent recovers, or until some one is 
permanently appointed in his stead. Martin has been offered 
the post, but he has refused it; in fact, he is at present so tied 
to London by his engagements, that he could hardly be expected to 
ay it, but he has strongly urged me to go in his stead.” 

** And you will ?” ° 

“Yes; after some hesitation I accepted the offer. The work will 
not be severe. The change will be of service to me, and the chance 
of establishing a connection with an influential noe yd like that 
is one I ought not to slight. Has not all this happened fortunately ?” 

“* And you are going—when, Wilford ?” 

** At once, dearest.” 

**I may go with you? 
I not ?” 

She was rather scared by the thought of this unexpected journey, 
and there were evidences almost of terror in her voice. 

“No, Vi, it is not possible.” 

** But why not ?” 

** Dearest!” he said, rather troubled, ‘I should wish for nothing 
better than to be able to take you with me; but consider the haste of 
the thing, the discomfort, the uncertainty! I may not be gone more 
than three or four days. Why should you be subjected-to all this 
inconvenience ?” 

** Wilford, you know I should not heed that—only let me be by 

our side. I am frightened by this hurry and suddenness. I cannot 

ear that we should be parted thus. You are not well now. You 
are not strong enough for all this turmoil. Oh, why did you consent 
to go? How could you think of leaving me? Write, and say that 
upon reflection you cannot; tell them—anything! Only do not leave 
me, Wilford. You may fall ill on the road. You may die, Wilford, 
and I shall never see you more.” 

The tears started to her eyes at the thought, and she circled him 
with her soft arms, and kissed him. 

“Dearest Vi, is this reasonable?” he said, gently. ‘I have ac- 
cepted the offer made to me. Am I not bound in honor—” 

“ Enough, Wilford. You must go, I see. But may I not go with 

uu; 
A You forget, Vi, the baby. You cannot leave baby; and we can- 
not expose the little one to all the fatigues of this journey.” 

“True,” she said, rather sorrowfully. “I was not thinking of 
what I said. Forgive me, husband dear; but at the mention of our 
first separation—” Her voice failed her. 

Fondly he drew her to his heart, and she hid her face and tears on 
his breast. 

“*A few days only, Vi, and 1 
strong—think of that!” 

* It will not be more than that?” 

“Oh, no. I only accept it on those conditions. I wouldn’t have 
the permanent et on any terms. But the opportunity of 
the change—of obliging Martin—of making friends with an influen- 
tial organ—” 


“Yes, I see; 
start?” . 

‘To-morrow ?—I go to-night—at once. I have come home simply 
for a carpet-bag, and, what is more important, for a kiss from my 
wife and child before I start.” 

** But there is no train to-night ?” 

“No, but there is an early one in the mcrning. The intervening 
hours I spend with the editor in the city—clesely closeted—receiving 
my instructions.” 

“Oh, Wil, this is dreadful—I cannot Jet you go.” 

“ Come, Vi, dearest, take courage—the thing is not really dreadful. 
Pack a few things for me, there’s my darling wife. I shall be back 
with you again before you’ve had time to miss me.’ 

She shook her head with a sad smile’as she quitted the room to 
fulfil his request. 

He seemed to breathe more fully in her absence. But he was very 
restiess; he strode about carclessly with shaking hands. 

“God forgive me!” he said at length, deeply pained, “it is the 
first time 1 have lied to her. My own de ir Violet!” 

She came back presently. She had make all necessary prepara- 
tions for his departure, but the tears were still in her eyes. 
“1 did not think myself so weak,” she said. ‘“ Forgive me, Wil- 


Some 


“ Are you well? Is 


Why do you shake your head? Why may 


shall come back again, well and 


you must go. What time to-morrow shall you 





on pitch-dirk winter mornings, wakeful anid active, when the other 
residents at Mr. Phillimore’s weie probably in the enjoyment of 
their first sleep. A strange, ugly, not clean-logking, rude-mannered, 
hard-werking, kindly old woman, very valuable to Mr. Phillimore’s 
household, and that quite apart from her pictorial qualifications. 
Was she conscious of these Anyhow, she was always putting her- 


ford! I ought to have more sense, — I not, then to be crying 
because you are leaving me for only a day or so? I don’t know how 


| so often gazed at 


= 


it is—of course it’s very fooli ut I have a sort of dread about this 
ee Perhaps because the news of it'cameto meso suddenly. I 

ve all sorts of foolish thoughts and doubts about it. I do wish you 
were not going. Still, it’s all simple and natural enough, is it not? 
Say that itis. And — write immediately on your arrivil, and 
and you’tl geome back very, very soon to me and baby, won’t you, 
Wilford? I do wish it were all over, and you safe again home. 
Good-bye, dearest Wilford !” 

‘“* Good-bye, my own wife!” and he strained her to his heart. He 
was greatly troubled, and trembled very much; he was nearly giving 
way under the pain of that — “ For you are mine, are you not, 
Violet? And you will love me always, whatever happens? We are 
husband and wife, for better and for worse, and our love shall last 
through weal and woe, through good report and evil report. You 
will love my always, promise me that !” 

: ‘* What are you saying?” she asked, softly, smiling through her 
ears, 

“Nay, 1 hardly know. I have caught something of your doubts 
and forebodings, I think. It is our first parting, Vielet, as you say. 
Perhaps that is the cause. Again, good-bye. Keep your heart up, 
—_ my brave Violet ! Love me and trust in me always. Good- 

e 


One last hurried kiss, and he was gone. She heard the noise of 
the cab bearing him away; she listened until the sound died off. 
Then a sense of loneliness came dreadfully upon her, and the tears 
streamed down her face. Had Mr. Phillimore seen her then, he 
would have cried aloud in his admiration at the exquisite semblance 
of Raffaelle’s Mater Dolorosa that she presented. 

**T have never doubted him,” she said. ‘‘ Let me not doubt him 
now. And yet there was something new and strange in his voice as * 
he spoke of that newspaper business. And then this sudden depart- 
ure. No! no!” and aes interrupted herself passionately, * he is 
m Rteg’ good true husband! I wrong him by one moment’s doubt 
of him.” . 

And Violet dried her eyes and passed up-stairs, to kneel before 
the cradle in the front room, to iiss tenderly the rosy little child 
curled up closely and fast asleep; to weep anew, and pray for her 
husband and the father of her child. 

‘If I were never to see her more,” murmured Wilford, as the cab 
bore him rapidly away. The thought seemed to be to him agony the 
most acute. 

The cab did not go into the city—drew up at no :ewspaper office. 
It stopped at the door of an hotel near Covent Garden Market. The 
night-porter was roused, and the cab dismissed. Wilford was shown 
into a bedrcom, He flung down his carpet-bag. 

“* At least I have now time to think; I have gained that much,” 
and he drew his hand nervously across his forehead. ‘ Let me read 
this infernal letter again.” And he took it, a crumpled ball of paper, 
from his pocket, and smoothed it on the dressing-table in the room. 
As he did this he caught sight of himself in the glass. ‘‘ Heaven!” 
he exclaimed, involuntarily, “how white I am!” 

He rested his head upon his hands, and remained so for a long 


time bent over . It contained but a few short lines, yet he 
sat c ese, reading them in and again, as though he 
pies lea at last © seemed to be staring in . 
azed, ay, as eyes really took no cognizance o 
the wetting, him, hts were miles and Bites away. 
With an effort he ig meycaraeny bape to consciousness of surround- 
ing ce more he read the letter. ; 

‘TI shall remember the name,” he said at last, in a hollow voice, 
‘‘and the address: * d floor—67, Stowe street, 
Strand,’—I shall not forget that. For this—” He stood for a long 
time irresolutely, folding it up, winding it round his fingers, twisting 
it into all sorts of shapes. “Yes, it had better be burnt.” 


He lighted it at the candle, thrust the flaming paper into the empty 
grate, and watched it slowly consume. He waited until the last 
spark had flown from it. A few flakes of tinder only remained of 
the letter which had disturbed him so strangely. 

** So far so well,” he said; “‘ what next ?’ 

Hie looked und sly at th looking bedr It could 

e To’ at the gaunt-looking bedroom. It cou! 
hardly be comfortable : it struck him as so new and unaccustomed, 
and the heavy furniture of the room quite absorbed and oppressed 
the light, place seemed very dim and dreary, and full of dense 


shadows huddling closely in the corners. He had never felt so sad 
and late before. F 
Slowly he undressed and went to bed, hardly to sleep, however. 


(To be continued.) 





HOW A NEGRO RIFLEMAN WAS BROUGHT DOWN. 


A .eTrer from Yorktown tells how a rebel negro rifle- 
man was disposed of, as follows : 

“The best work of the morning was reducing to a state of perfect 
inutility in this mundane sphere a negro rifleman, who, through his 
skill as a marksman, has done more iery to our menthan a dozen 
of his white compeers, in the attempted labor of reducing the com- 
plement of our sharpshooters. Our men have known him a long 
time, have kept an - on him, have lain in wait for him. His 
habit has been to perch himself in a big tree, and, 9: himself 
hid behind the body, annoy our men by fiing upon them. He 
climbed the tree this morning in advance of the others coming out, 





smuggled himself in his position, and was anticipating his usual 
day of quietude. Our men might have killed him as he came out, 
but avoided , 80 as not to alarm the others. His tree was 


about 20 rods from one of our pits. When our men fired on the ad- 
.vancing rebel pickets, he of course saw the fix he was in—that he 
was decidedly up a tree. 

““*T say, big nigger,’ called out one of our men, ‘you better come 
down from there.’ 

“* What for ?’ returned the nigger. 

** *T want you as ner,’ : : 

“* Not as this chile knows of,’ replied the concealed Ethiop. 

“** Just as you say,’ replied our hooter. 

‘In about an hour the 7 his head out. Our man was 
on the lookout for him; he h his rifle on the bead-line ready— 
pulled the trigger—whiz went the bullet, down came the negro. Ile 
was shot through the head.” 





HUMORS OF THE WAR. ‘ 


Tue rebel Gen. Jackson, who is believed to be the smart- 
estr them all lied to the pirate Secretary of War, Benjamin, 
the pes 5 > ** Bend ine more troops and fewer orders.” 

Mempuis has just ot a new suit of clothes, made of sack- 
eloth up 8. 

THe rebels are destroying all their sugar and mclasses, 
and there is no longer any sweetness even in the souls of their women. 


Jackson, the rebel Governor of Missouri, fled to Arkansas. 


And now Rector, the rebel Governo? of Arkansas, has fied to Missis- 
sippi. And very soon the rebel Governor of Mississippi will be flying 
to some other bably a Mexican State. 


We wish that Gen. Mitchell could have 50,000 men. He 

is a terror to the rebels. He is as fiery as if the plonct Mars, that he has 
through his big telescope, had flashed all its tire into 

his soul. 

WHEN 80 many persons are fond of maggoty cheose, it is 
not strange that some can swallow the contents of a rebel newspaper. 

Ovr soldiers should be instructed, in all future battles, to 
a at the enemy’s legs, which are evidently his chief reliance for 

ety. 

Ir the rebels had the stone of their tongues in their 
arins, they would be the most i ible warricrs in the world. 

Tue rebels have no salt, and yet they have managed to get 
into a tremendous pickle. 
In Beauregard’s proclamation we recognize his hardest 
blows. 
ALL the rebels of. Memphis assembled on the banks of the 
Mississippi to sce th: great river fight. No doubt they felt like a flock 
of sueep looking at a battle of rams. 
Mempnis was neither burned down nor battered down. 
She was rammed down. 
Ir you would express number without limit, say as numer- 
ous ae the stare in the sky, the leaves on the trees, the sands on the 





seashore, or th last ditches in the Southern Confederacy. 
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BOILER EXPLOSION AT THE MANUFACTORY OF LAZELL, PERKINS & CO., AT BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS, ON THE MORNING 


\ 
TERRIBLE EXPLOSION AT SOUTH BRIDGEWATER, 
MASS. 


On Tuesday, 24th June, at ten minutes past nine in the 
morning, the engine in the forge shop at the extensive iron works of 
Lazell, Perkins E Co., situated in South Bridgewater, near Middle- 
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THE WAR IN VIBGINIAJINCIDENT BEFORE YORK!( WN—UDION SOITIER LI 
SOUTHERN ALLY.—sEE PAGE 25], ; 


boro, Mass., exploded with fearful violence, which sent a greater 
part of the building high in air, and toppled over the huge chimney- 
ound, burying the workmen in the ruins. 
was the explosion that every window in the neighborhood was de- 
The eause of the accident is not fully known, but the 
most probable is that the engine had become weakened by constant 
Several physicians were on the ground, including Dr. Alden, 
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OF JUNK 24,—FRKOM A SKETUL BY MK. W. ¢ WILBAR. 


of Bridgewater, and Dr. Morrill Robinson, of North Middleboro. 
There were eight killed and about 20 wounded, some of the latter 
very severely. The only way to guard against these accidents would 
be to make the companies in which these Molochs insure their pro- 
perty responsible to the families thus deprived of their protectors for 
annuities sufficient for their support. ‘They would then see that the 
boilers were not in so perilous a condition. 





BRIGADIER-GYXERAL JOSETTH NOCKER, NOW COMMAXDIYG TIF /DVAYCE OF TNE TNION ATDY 
BEFORE RICHUMOND.—FROM A PHOIOGRAPH BY BRADY,—: ze PAGE 247. 
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WAND, OPPOSITE]THE CITY OF CHARLESTON.—FROM A_SKEIOH BY AN OFFICER.—SEE PAGE_248, j 









































CAMPAIGN INTHE SHENANDOAH VALLEY—NEW BRDIGE CONSTRUCTED BY THE UNION TROOPS OVER THE NORTH FORK OF THE SHENANDOAH RIVER, 3 MILES FROM STRASBURG.—FROM A SKETCH By’ 
| AN OFFICER —seE PAGE 247. 
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LYING ILL. 
BY THOMAS ASHE. 


Love, kiss me, kiss me on the lips, 
And kiss me on the cheek. 
- gue Z — that I —_ ® ~ 
3 1eart, m art so ha 8; 
y But I feel lost and — 








This cup of pain so bitter ie, 
An I grow dull with woe: 
And my tears are falling slow. 

But I touch your neck, 4 rosy neck: 
So I am blessed, I iw. 


O love, we wedded years me | 
A bleosed bliss for me! 
Love, let me, let me see 

Your blest soft eyes burn into mine! 
Dear eyes, how kind they be! 


I touch your neck: my tears flow down: 
They soothe me while I epeak. 
love, I feel so weak. 
But kiss me, kiss me on the lips, 
And kiss me on the cheek. 





LATEST NEWS. 
BATTLE BEFORE RICHMOND. 


As our lines draw tighter round Richmond the rebels 
struggle with greater fierceness. On Thursday, the 26th of June, a 
desperate action occurred between a portion of the rebel army, said to 
amount to 60,000 men, and led by Gen. Jackson. They advanced sud- 
denly upon Gen. McCall’s division by the way of Hanover Court House, 
aid crossed the Chickahominy near the railroad, above Mechanicsville ; 
there they met with the most stubborn resistance by Gen. McCall’s 
division, which was statione 1 on the opposite side of a swampy ravine 
about a mile and a half back from the Chickahominy. 

Thé enemy made an attack upon Gen. Stoneman’s forces in the vicinity 
of Hanover Court House, probably for the purpose of accomplishing en 
ont-flanking movement on the right, and to engage our attention in that 
direction, Shortly afterwards they commen a vigorous cannonading 
from the works situated on an eminence opposite Mechanicsville, about 
one and a half miles distant; also from two batteries, one above and the 
other below. ‘ 

) They were replied to by Campbell’s Pennsylvania batteries on picket 
duty, one on the Meehanicsville road, and another from behind earth- 
works at the right of a grove. 

About 2 rp. M. the enemy’s infantry and squadrons cf cavalry crossed 
the Chickahominy in immense force, a short distance above the Vir- 

inia Central Railroad, making a rapid advance through lowlands and 
forest, towards Gen, McCall’s division, who were entrenched on a hilly 
woodland, across a swampy ravine, about a mile in the rear of the Me- 
chanicaville. Both armies fought with determined courage till 9 o’clock, 
when the firing ceased on both sides, 

Ou the next morning, the’ battle was renewed, the rebels outnumber- 

. ing our troops soymaterially that a gradual retreat was ordered by Gen. 
McClellan. This was conducted with admirable order, and at four 
o'clock in the afternoon our troops had fallen back upon Savage’s station. 

In the fore part of the day only Gen, Fitz-John Porter’s corps was 
engaged on our side. His troops, with the reinforcements coming over 
afterward must have swelled our numbers to about 45,000 men. ‘That 
our troops fough well and gloriously,.I am obli to state in this 
letter in general terms. Iam unable to enumerate all the ments and 
batteries engaged, and give them in this letter hurriedly and necessarily 
imperfectly written, the praise they deserve. I know this much, that 
the 14th New York Volunteers, 4th Michigan, 62d Pennsylvania, 9th 
Massachusetts, 24 Maine, Ist and 16th Michigan, 25th and 13th New 
York, 18th and 23d Massachusetts, 83d Penneylvania, 44th New York, 
th New York (Duryee’s Zouaves), 10th amd 12th regulars and 5th cavalry 
fought splendialy, and go did all the regiments engaged. 





Gen. Butier’s OrpER.—The attempt to pervert the 
meaning of ien. Batler’s order regarding females in New Orleans, who 
unsex themselves by insulting and impudent conduct, has signally 
fuiled. Even in the South it is admitted that the incident of sex should 
not prevent the consequences of such conduct. The following para- 
graph is from the Macon (Miss.) Beacon of June 4th : 

“ A great deal of simulated indiguation has been roused against Gen. 
Butler on account of his rather order oes, te ladies of 
New Orleans. Now, while we unqualifiedly style of his 
pronunciamento, we cannot withhold our censure from thove ladies 
who, so far forgetful of that and with which womon 
should always encirele herself, have of womanly 

ropriety, and insulted stran in of their city. 
When this is the cage, women alwiys es to censure, if 

her from th 









not to insult. Neither time nor . 1 nthe 
inevitable consequences; Ww! or r- 
wise, she is no longer nv Saeamnale whos! she holds 


before herself and contact with 


Q, suspicion 
always attaches itself to sueh demo 


A VoIceE, AS OF THE CRYING IN THE WILDERNESS.—A din- 
ner was lately given in Louisville (Ky.) to Gen. Lovell H. Rousseau, 
who will be remembered as having raised the first National regiment 
South of the Ohio, and who has since i himeelf in the field. 
Although a Southern man, a native of Kent) yhe does not hesitate 
to grapple with the questions of the time in a Catholic, comprehensive 
manner. In response to a general toast, he sald: - 


“ Standing before the eye of the Secessionist, the negro hides all the 
blessings of our Government, throwing a black shadow on the sun itself. 
If it had been any other species of hearty that stood in the way, the 
army, provoked as it has been, would willingly have seen its quick de- 
struction. But the negro they did not wish to interfere with in any 
way. Yet, with all its conservatism and patriotism, the army has 
grown weary of this insane cry of ‘ abolitionism’ as a cause for breaking 
up the Government, 

“1 have warned our Southern friends of the danger of continuing it 
much longer; and I tell you to-night that if this war continues a year 
from this day, there will not be a slave on this continent. The at 
revolution will take care of itself—the dead will bury its dead—and those 
who are faeeey | all the bloodshed and desolation around us, under the 
false pretence that we desire to free their ne, 6, will, if they persist, 
one day find slavery snuffed out as you sunff out a candle, Slavery is 
not worth our Government, Slavery is nut worth our web Tt is 
not worth all the precious blood now being poured out for freedom. It 
is not worth the free navigation of the Mississippi river. 

“ Lam for the Government of our fathers against all things and every- 
body. While the liberties of the people are secure under it, as they ever 
have been, | would allow nothing but death to prevent my upholding 
it. I am ready for the responsibility. A Southern man as I am, born 
and brought up in the South, with all my sympathies with the South, I 
could not hesitate one moment when the issuc# presented between the 
negro and the Government of our fathers. I am for the Government of 
the United States aguinst all its enemies. 

‘| hope and pray that our Southern friends will not force us to ex- 
tremes on this sensitive point. We deprecate such a result; for we 
want our rights under the Constitution, and we are all ready to fight 
for theirs under the good old Government. I would to-day most wil- 
lingly gird on my sword and fight for any right belonging to them, 
slavery included; but they must not put slavery between me and the 
Government and laws of the United States. I will not consent to be- 
come a slave that the negro may be kept a slave. I will not sacrifice the 
happiness of my wife, children and friends, the welfare of my beloved 
State, and the glory of my country, on an altar dedicated to the ‘ ebony 
idol.’” 





Gro. Francis Tran is a prophet. On the 26th of May 
he made a speech in England, in which he touched on Mexican matters. 
The following paragraph contains a prediction, which has proved true : 


‘France is in a singular position away inland—no reinforcements— 

ellow fever in the —— a on all sides—England and 
hostile—100 miles from Me | Geod us, what a position ! e 
French army has been sent there to f| be sacrificed in order to 
allure France to the proper pitch of enthusiasm to send reinforcements, 
For to-day the invasion meets with no favor in the w the navy—or 
with the peoples All are against it—all oppose. The e, La Presse, 
the Opinione Nationale, and half the journals of France.” 





Honors To Tie FALLEN.—The members of the 7th regi- 
meut (National Guard) have petitioned the Common Council for per- 
mission to erect a suitable monument in the Park in front of their 
armory, in honor of such members of the regiment as have fallen in the 
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discharge of their duty during the present rebellion. As this regiment 
has furnished more volunteers (especially officers) to the Union army 
than any other militia organization in the country, we do not believe 
there can be any hesitation in granting them the privilege they isk. 





Comme !—The tradesmen of Vicksburg have a premoni- 
tion of things to come. The Whig of that city complains: 


“We regret to learn that some of our people in the country have re- 
fused to sell provisions except for gold or silver. Such men should cer- 
tainly be made examples of. The man who would try to depreciate 
our currency—all that we have to carry on the war—should not be al- 
lowed to reside in our midst, no matter who he is, or how vast may be 
his domain. He is a baser enemy than our open foe, and would, to fill 
his own purse, destroy our life, our liberty and our country.” 





ANOTHER Famous Vicrory.—Gen. Beauregard, it will be 
remembered, was driven off the field at Pittsburg Landing, leaving his 
dead and wounded behind. Yet he claimed his retreat as a “‘ complete 
victory!” One cool day he ran away from Corinth, and his army scat- 
tered in every direction, demoralized and hopeless. And now this im- 
pudent humbug comes out with a card in the Mobile Evening News, in 
which he says: ‘‘ The retreat was conducted with great order and pre- 
cision, and must be looked on by the country as equivalent to a brilliant 
victory!” We presume when Johnston is driven out of Richmond the 
‘* skedaddle ” will be denominated a “‘ magnificent victory!” But then 
Johnston hasn’t the impudence of Beauregard. . 


BOOK NOTICES. 
BaLLapDs oF THE War. By A. J. H. DuGanne. John 
Robins, Publisher, 37 lark Row, New York, 
No, 2 0f Mr. Duganne’s metrical illustrations of the war is ‘‘ Sumter” 
—the incidents connected with which have every element of appeal to 
the poetic impulse. They are treated with fervor and eloquence, and 
snstain Mr, Duganne’s well-earned sopueetes. The illustrations are of 


a su or order—well drawn and well cut, with microscopic accuracy of 
He indy We subjoin a single stanza: , 7 


** Seventy only we mustered— 
Our foes ten thousand strong ; 
Seven forts around us storming, 
We battled them all day long ; 
And our giant wall was shattered 
And the “ old flag” cut from its hold; 
But ’twas nailed up again by our gallant Hart, 
As it was nailed by Jasper of old; 
Through the fiery day anc vm f night 
It soared on the battle cloud, 
And it waved, still waved in the morning, 
Over Sumter’s fiery shroud, 
When the citadel lay like a ruin, 
All scathed with battle scars, 
Aud the rebels a last shot of triumph 
Fired on the Banner of Stars!” 








NEW MUSIC. 


Messrs. Firtn, Ponp & Co., No. 547 Broadway, have just 
published the following new and, popular music : 
» 1, Homeward March (for the piano), 7, Brinley Richards, 

2, Concert Galop (for the pianv), by William Mason. 

3. U.S. Navy Quadrille, inscribed to Com, Farragut, by Robert Stoepel, 
author of the U. 8. Army Quadrille. ’ 

4, “ Jo son Rieco,” from L’Eliser d’Amore (Donizetti), 

5. “ It isa Good Thing” (Bonum Est), in D, by J. R. Thomas. 











THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL. 


Nrxon’s CreMORNE GARDENS.—The routine of entertain- 
ments, which we have before described, is continued yay! evening in 
the week. Carlotta Patti still delights the visitors to the Palace of 
Music with her exquisite warbling; Cubas still weaves her Terpsicho- 
rean spells, and the dashing Tournaire is the admiration of all in her 
feats of beautiful pepocmatneiee. All this, besides Thomas Baker’s 
splendid Premenade Band, is given mp | night to the visitors of Cre- 
morne Gardens, and the result is what might have been anticipated— 
unqualified success, On the fine nights the Gardens are thronged by 
the beauty and the fashion and the respectability of the city, and on 
one of the most unpleasant of evenings there must have been nearly 
2,000 people present. 

We do not hesitate to say that we have never before had in this city 
a place of amusement where such an extraordinary variety of cunter- 

oments is offered, and all of the very best kind, at a price o1 a.iust- 
sion which meets with the wishes of all classes. 


We regret to announce the death of the little daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stoepel. Her death was quite unexpected, and 
has proved aterrible blow to the parents. She was one of the most 
charming children we have ever known; full of youthful talent, and 
endearing in her ways. She was the only child, and her loss to those 
who loved her so devotedly can hardly be estimated. 


Laura Keenr’s THEATRE.—We have only to say of this 
establishment that the delightful drama of ‘‘ Fanchon ; or, the Cricket,” 
which has been rendered so popular by the brilliant acting of Miss 
Ma Mitchell and the admirable support of Messrs. Davenport, 
Collier and J. H. Stoddart, will be repeated every night this week, The 
increasing audiences prove that the pants begin to properly estimate 
the genius of Miss Mitchell, and to give a full and generous recognition 
of her brilliant talents. 

It is understood ghat the present will be the last week of “ Fanchon; 
or, the Cricket,” a8 the novelties which have been some time in pre- 

tion cannot be delayed any longer. Our readers should see Miss 
Maggie Mitchell as the Cricket, they wish to experience a new 
sensation. 


WaALLack’s THEratre.— The Florences continue their 
course of success without interruption, and the audiences, notwith- 
standing the tucreasing heat of the weather, are numerous and fashion- 
able. The pie es chosen are of that light and pleasing character that 
to understand them no effort is required, and one has sy to yield to 
the humor of the moment and enjoy the fun which abounds in the enter- 
tainment. A couple of hours spent at Florence’s will keep one in good 
humor for two days at least. 


Nisio’s GaARDEN.—Miss Caroline Richings has made quite 
a hit in the part of Maric, in the pleasant opera, “ The Child of the 
Regiment.” She sang the music very charmingly, and looked the 
character to perfection. The picce was well cast and the acting was 
very excellent, This week a new programme is presented. The ver. 
ite musical drama called “ The National Guard,” with Mra. Richings as 
Pauline and Mr. Peter Richings as Chevalier Renard, will be pertormed 
every evening, together with a grand “ National Allegory,” in which 
Mrs. Richings appears as ti Goddess of Liberty, and sings ‘* The Star 
Spangled Banner,” and Mr. Veter Richings as Gen, George Washington, 
to whew Mr. Richings is said to bear a most striking resemblance. 

The ballet department is most admirably sustained by the beautiful 
and fascinating danscuse, Aunnctti Galetti, by M. Tophod, and a capital 
corps of assistauts. 


WINTER GarpEN.—The past week at this establishment 
has been distinguished by a series of benefits for the prominent ladies 
in the cast of the “‘ Wizard’s Tempest,” the Misses Anderson, Miss 
lone Burke, Miss Emily Thorne, end one special entertainment for the 
benefit of the accomplished and wonderful Wizard himself. The bene- 
ficiares, we understand, all met with a fair share of success, although 
the weather has been exceedingly and unpleasantly variable. The 
“ Wizard’s Tempest” having run its appointed time, it has been with- 
drawn, While noticing ite withdrawal, we feel it only just to remark 
that its “ getting up” was in every way admirable ; the cast was strong 
and effective, and will be specially remembered as introducing that 
charming actress Miss Emily Thorne to the New York public; the cos- 
tumes were superb, and the scenery was more beautiful than is usually 
vouchsafed at our theatres. The production was, in fact, a credit to 
the taste, judgment and liberality of ?rofessor Anderson. 

The attraction for the present week is the play of *‘ Rob Roy,” in 
which Professor Anderson sustains the part of the hero, Rob Roy. 


Geo. Curisty’s Ernror1an MINSTRELS.—As we predicted 
in our last, the friends of George Christy have rallied round him with 
all the eagerness and constancy which distinguished the palmiest days 
of Negro Minstrelsy. His elegant hall, 58> Broadway, opposite the 
Metropolitan Hotel, has been crowded every night since its opening by 
audiences of the first respectability; indeed, we noticed on one or two 
occasions a considerable ao of the members of the Upper-ten- 
dom, the fastidious habitués of the Academy of Music, The fact is, that 
George Christy is an artist, and a first-clags invhis line. There 
are dashes of pathos an1 outbursts of genuine humor which could only 
spring from a positive geuius in his art. His fun is the most mirth-pro- 
voking we ever shook our sides at, while at the same time it is entirely 
free from broadness or coarseness. He has secured a most excellent 
company, the best that could be secured in the various departments 
and the eutertainments are so varied at Christy’s Music Hall, that all 
who are intent upon amusement cannot fail to be fully gratified there. 
Au cutire change of performance is given this week, and we feel assured 
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that, as George Christy has restored the legitimate Negro Minstreisy, 
he will also bring back those constant suecesses which awaited that 
class of performance in years gone by. 


BarnuMm’s Museum.—The attraction which drew such 
crowds of visitors to the Museum last week is to be se n during the 
whole of the present week. Our fat friend, who weighs about a third 
of aton, is as smiling and good-tempered as though tue thermometer 
wae at 55 deg. The yourg lady who only weighs a quarter of a ton 
seems a little annoyed by the warmth of the weather and the inquisi- 
tiveness of the people; but, considering all thiage, the oleaginous 
attractions at the Museum are pretty comfortable, und create a a 
interest in the public mind. It is rumored that Commodore Nutt will 
shortly commence a European tour, which will keep him abroad a year 
and a half at least. We mention the rumor 8 » that all those who desire 
to see the wonderful little Commodore may take the present opporiu- 
nity, and not delay their visit too long. 

en thousand novelties are in preparation for the 4th of July, and a 
performance will, on that day, take place every hour, so that no one 
who goes there will be disappointed. The dramatic performances in 
the lecture-room will be unusually varied and interesting. The Fourth 
will be a great day at Barnum’s Museum. 


CONGRESSIONAL SUMMARY. 


Monpay, June 23.—In the Senate, after the presentation 
of petit'ons, a bill providing for the admission of the State of Western 
Virginia into the Union was r ported from the Committee on Territories. 
A bill te establish certain Natioual Arsenals was reported from the 
Military Committee. A bill for the organization of Army Corps and 
Staffs — 10 Divisions, was introduced and referred to the Military 
Committee, 


Jn the House, a resolution of thanks to Capt. Davis and his officers 
and men, for the recent operations on the Western waters, was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. The resolution from the Committee 
on Elections, declaring that Charles H. Foster is not entitled to a seat 
as representative from North Caroliua, was passed, 





TUESDAY, June 24.—In the Senate, Mr. Grimes, of Iowa, made a 
speech in favor of establishing a Naval depot on Leagve island, below 

iladelphia. The Confiscation measures were then debated until the 
adjournment. 


In the House, a bill appropriating five millions for the payment of 
bounties to volunteers was reported from the Committee of Ways and 
Meaus, and passed. The bill authorizing an additional issue of 
#150,000,000 Treasury notes was considered, and finally passed as it 
came from the Committee, with the exception of the amendment of the 
first sectiou made on Monday, It was resolved to have printed 75,000 
copies of the Tax bill, with an index and marginal references. The 
Senate’s amendments to the Pacific Railroad bill were concurr: d in, and 
the bill goes to the President for approval. The Senate’s amendments 
to the bill prohibiting polyg. my in the Territories, and annulling cer- 
tain laws of Utah, were also concurred in. The House soon afterwards 
adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, Jine 25.—In the Senate, the House bill for the appoint- 
ment ot an Indiap agent in Colorado Territory was passed. Petitions 
were presented in favor of a Bankrupt law. A resolution that the 
several departments of the Government publish in the daily papers in 
Washington, once a week, a list of contracts which may have been go- 
licited or proposed during the preceding week, was introduced and laid 
over. 

In the House, the resolutions of the Missouri Convention, responsive 
to the joint resolu ion ot Congress on the subject of emancipation, were 
received, laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. A rill for the 
admission of the State of Western Virginia was introduced, and referred 
to the Committee on Territories. ‘Lhe bill providing for he adjustm: nt 
of claims for prop-rty destroyed by United States tcoops was debated at 
consi’erable length, but was not disposed of. ‘he bill increasing tem- 
porarily the duties ou imports was then considered until the adjourn- 
ment, and various amendments were acted upon. j 


THURSDAY, June 26.--In the Senate a bill for the relief of the widow 
of Gen. C, F. Sinith was reported from the Committee on Pensions. 
The bill to graut the proceeds of certain public lands to aid in the con- 
struction of the Northern Pacific Railroad was passed. The bill to in- 
crease the compensation of Surveyors of Customs in ithe Northern 
District of this State was passed. ‘Inc bill to carry into effect the treaty 
with Great Britain for the suppresion of the Slave-trade was passed, 
with only four dissenting votes. ‘The bill for the admission of Western 
Virginia was taken uP: but pending its consideration the Senate resolved 
itself into a High Court of Impeachment, for the trial of West H. 
Humphreys, of Tennessee. The galleries of the Senate were densely 
crowded to witness the proceedings. The Members of the House of 
Representatives came in and filled the seats of the Senators, who were 
arranged upon a oy specially constructed for the purpose. The 
witnesses, including Col. Polk, Parson Brownlow and Bailie Peyton, 
occupiea settees on the outer circke. ‘Two tables were placed in the area 
fronting the Secretary’s desk, one of whicti was surrounded by the 
managers on the part of the House to prosecute the case, while the other 
was unused—the accused with his counsel not being present. The pro 
dings were conducted with all the dignity becoming a High Court of 
Imper.hment. The accused was found jr Ma on the first article of im- 
peachmen!, .y 4 unanimous vote of the 38 Senators present. He was 
also found guilty on all the other articles but one—that which charged 
a confiscation ot ta> pocueres of citizens ef the United States. The 
judgment of the Court was, that Judge Humphreys be removed from 
his office, and for ever disqu :vified from holding or enjoying any oflice 
of honor, trust or profit uuder ta- United States. 


In the House, when the members ret. rned from the Senate Chamber, 
Mr. Walton, of Vermont, as a question o: privilege, caused to be read a 
communication in the J7ribune in regard to *‘ ihe /ntelligencer Book 
Job,” and introduced a preamble and resolution cation, for an investi 
gation of the charges contained in the communiéation. ‘i i:c resolution 
was adopted—j02 to 8, The Senate bill to provide additions: Medical 
Officers in the volunteer service was ay The members then acain 
— to the senate Chamber to hear —— oe pronounced in tac 
mpeachment case, and on returning adjourned. 


Fripay, June 27.—In the Senate, the President was requested, if not 
incompatible with the public interest, to transmit to the Senate the r 
port of Joseph Holt and Robert Dale Owen on contracts. A bill to e¢- 
tablish a National Foundry im the Hanging Rock iron and coal districts 
of Ohio was referred to the Military Gourmittee. The bill to prevent 
members of Congress, or any officers of the Government, from taking 
any consideration for procuring contracts, office or place, was passed, 
A report from the Conference Committee on the bill to reorganize the 
Navy Department was agreed to. y 

In the House, the bill providing indemnity to Union citizens for losses 
sustained through the United States troops was debated until the exp - 
ration of the morning hour, but was not disposed of. ‘The Tarif bill 
was considered in Committee of the Whole until the adjournment, all 
but two sections of the bill having been disposed of. A resolution wis 
adopted to bring Michael C. Murphy, of New York, before the Bar of 
the House, for contempt in refusing to obey a subpoena in the case of 
Ben. Wood. . 


A UNION WOMAN IN PENSACOLA.—‘‘ On the night of our 
arrival in Pensacola,” writes a private soldier, “ two or three of us were 
taking a stroll, and during our walk we were met by very a fine-looking 
lady, who immediately grasped one of our party by the hand, and seemed 
#0 overjoyed that for a moment she could say nothing. At la-t she told 
us how happy she was at our arrival, and that she had long priyed for 
this day; and taking a small silk American flag from her bosom, she 
presented it to one of us, saying, ‘ For nine months 1 have earried this 
flag hidden on my person, praying that an opportunity like this would 
preseut itself, that I might present it to a Union soldier. It graced my 
wedding-table, and I love it and every soldier that tights for it.’ The 
husband of this lady was obliged to fly for his life on account of his 
Union principies.” 

A PAYMASTER WITIUN Five MIL¥s or Ricumonp.—During 
the late artillery duel before Richmond, at the very furthest advanced 
post of our army, a civil operation was proceeding, which, could the 
rebels have seen it, would have made them admire the coolness of soine 
of our acts. Ata table under a tree, and within a few feet of a battery, 
sat Major Charles 8. Jones, of Washington city, who was engaged in 
paying thetroops. $200,000in money, and vouchers for many thousands 
more were lying around him, and one uffer another he called up the 
officers and men, and paid them their salaries for doi g service in the 
Union cause. A rebed shell would burst, the Major would raise his eyes 
and say, ‘* Poor shot that, captain; how much do I owe you?” aud then 
continue his calculations. 


Wuy THEY CAME Nortu.—Two of the negro teamsters 
who lately came into Gen. Keyes’s headquarters before Richmond, gave 
as the reason of their flight, their belie! of the story current among the 
Africans in tuat city, that ‘“‘ Lincoln was coming dar right off, and wos 
gwine to draw a line frough Richmond, and was gwine to take all de brack 

ple norf of dat line, and let de rebels have all dem souf of it; and 
1 and dis boy fought we would get on de norf side of de line.” 


C. S. A.—The rebels have chosen the initials to which 
they are justly entitled. They are in fact the “ Colored States of Ame- 
rica!” ‘Their secession and barbarous warfare have proved them to be 
the “‘ Coward States of America,” and soon they will be the “‘ Conquered 
States of America!” 

C. 8. A.—Colored States of America. 

Cc, 8. A.—Coward States of America. 

C. 8. A.—Conquered States of America, 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO.,, 
Late W. FORSYTH & CO., 
100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLB PENS, 
BRACELETS. LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ PINS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., ETC., 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for tild you know what you 
are to get. Send 25 cts. for a Certificate, and get 
Circular containing full list and particulars ; er see 
our advertisement in FRANK LESLIE’s, of July 5, 
No, 352, page 223. 


Address J.H. WINSLOW & Co., 
P. O. Box 5029 208 Broadway, New York. 
254 


The Polar Refrigerator 
AND 
Water-Cooler 
Combined. 





Provision-Preserver 
MADE. 


ALWAYS SWEET AND ALWAYS DRY. 
A variety of styles from 85 upwards. * 
BARTLETT & LESLEY, 426 Broadway. 


AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early inelaneholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STQNE, Physician to 
the rroy Lung and Hygienic Institute, 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous Debility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids, the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 

Zz Pail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book, Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung ond Hygienic Institute, 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N.Y. 47-50 





BALLARD’S PATENT BREECH-LOADING RIFLE. 


Me ae \ewonpentit Ee | 

y * +e te 
RS 

—_—.~ 2 

This Arm is entirely new, and is universally ac- 
knowledged to be the nearest to perfection of any 
Breech-loading Rifle ever made. Length of Barrel, 24 
inches; — of Rifle, 7 pounds. Size of Calibre 
adapted to Nos, 32, 38, and 44 Copper Water-proof 
Cartridges. Also 


Prescott's Cartridge Revolvers. 


The 8 in., or Navy Size, carries a Ball weighing 38 
to the Ib., and the No. 32, or 4in. Revolver, a Ball 80 
tothe lb. By recent experiments made in the Army, 
these Revolvers were pronounced the best and most 
effective weapons in use, 

For particulara call or send for a Circular to 

MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 


3500 No. 202 Broadway, New York, 


GQ TEREC ISCOPE—With 12 Views, highly 
s) colored, sent tree by mail for 50 cts. Address F. 
PARSELLS, Box 2085, P. O., N. Y. City. 336-47 


Summer Retreats. 
THE RURAL RESORT 
TRENTON FALLS, 
NEAR UTIcA, NEW YORK STATE, 
Is now open for the accommodation of visitors. 
MICHAEL MOORE, Proprietor. 


THE CLARENDON HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


Was opened on the 5th June. 
WILLIAM DORLON, 
Late of the Mansion House, Troy, N. Y 











JAMES WILLIS 
PROPRIETOR OF 
THE NEPTUNE HOUSE, 

NEW ROCHELLE, WESTCHESTER County, N. Y., 
Is now prepared to receive his Friends and Patrons at 
his Commodious and Well-appointed Hotel, where 
they will find the same desirabl » accommodations and 
comfort for which it has hitherto been distinguished, 


“Finkle & Lyon” Sewing Machine Co., 
538 Broadway, N. Y. 


Five things to consider in buying a Sewing Ma- | 


chine : 
ist—Is it simple and easily understood ? 
2d—Is it durable and easily kept in order? 
jd—Is it adapted to great range of work ? 
4th—Docs it do its work well ? 
5th—Is it protected from patent litigation 7 


To all of which we answer in the affirmative as to 
our Machine, and further say that 

We warrant every Machine we sell to give better 
satisfaction than any other, or we will refund the 
money. ssease call and examine, or send for a Cireu 
lar, waich, with price list and samples of work, will 
be sent by mail free. Agents wanted. 0000 





IN PRESS: 


NEARLY READY, 


INCIDENTS 
OF THE 


CcCoivixgn waR 


IN 


AMERICA. 
One Henxprep PAGES, LARGE &Vvo. 
Part 1, Profusely and Elegantly Illustrated, will 
be ready in a few days. Price Twenty-five Cents. 
FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
10 City Hall Square, New York. 





FURNITURE ! 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 

















NEWSPAPER. 





FURNITURE !! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
-BY 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


é (Penuerty H. P. Decraar,) 
NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORE. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No, 65 Chrystie Street—making 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 


They are prepared to offer great inducemégts to the 
sists, in part, of 


4 


Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash, Their stock con 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE ; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK end SPRING MATTRESSES, a 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


JENNY LIND AND EXTENSION POST BEDSTEADS, 
Five feet wide, especially for the Southern Trade. 
sar Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented. 





ELLIOT’S POCKET. REVOLVER. 











Pocket Revolverever n 

charged with 

hardware stores, eae 

“te nd fo Illustrated 
nd for 

Retail price, Plated Frame, w 


“ 


ued 
Trade supplied. 





ULL Instructions in Vent@6quism, and 
ow to win the undying love of the site sex, 
sent by mail to ang orale for 6 cts. ‘Address 

354 J. ¥, JAGGERS, Calhoun, Illinois. 


CANVASSERS WANTED, 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, TO OBTAIN SUB- 
SCRIBERS FOR 


LOSSING’S 


History of the United States. | 


One volume, Royal Octavo, containing 700 Pages 
and 300 elegant Engravings, It will be sold exclu- 
sively by Agents, to each of whom a special district 
willbegiven. Rareinducements offered. Applicants 
shouid name the Counties they would prefer. For 
full particulars address GEORGE W. ELLIOTT, 
BOOKSELLER, No. 39 Walker St., New York. 

— Miscellaneous Books supplied at wholesale 
prices. 


Standard Books for Agents. 


LOSSING’S PICTORIAL HiSTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


One Vol., Royal 8vo,.; 700 Pages; 300 Engravings. 
Price $3 50, 

LOssiINnG’s EMINENT AMERICANS—1 vol., 
416 paves; 100 Portraits. Price #2. 

PARTON’s Life OF JACKSON—3 Vols., Royal 8vo.; 
2,042 Pages; 3 Steel Yortraits, besiues other Engrav- 
ings. Price #7 50. 

PATRIOTIC AND HEROIC ELOQUENCE—Extracts 
from the Speeches and Writings of distinguished 
men; 1 Vol,, 12mo.; 264 Pages. Price 75 cts. 

Copies of any of these works sent to any address, 
prepaid, on receipt of the price. 

AGENTS wanted in all parts of the country. Great 
»nducements offered. 

Miscellaneous Books supplied at the lowest rates. 

GEORGE W. ELLIOTT, 

364 No, 30 Walker 8t., New York. 


SVO.; 





Dr. Harl’s New Work of 186 Pages mailed iv 
newspaper wrapper, 15 cts.; in sealed envel » 26 
ets., containing a Treatise on Consumption, Nervous 
Debtlity, Palpitation ot the Heart. of 
sem Dyspepsia, &c, Address 58 me ow 

ork, 





BATTLE 
Fifty of the most severe Battle Scenes and Inci- 
deuts of the War now ready (size 18x30 inches) high! 
colored, on fine card paper; 4 for 25 cts., or 25 for $1, 
atpaid. Also, JUST PUBLISHED, THE OFFICIAL 


INION VOLUNTEER DIRECTORY (400 ) giving 
the name of every Officer and Private in nion 
Army, with their commands, &c. with a 
large amount of other valuable jon, sent, 

atpaid, on reeeipt of 25 cts. To and the 


rade no better Net V7 was ever offered. Ad- 
dress HENRY B. NOON’ Print Publisher, &c., 49 
State St., Boston, Mass. 

aa Papers copying, paid in the above. Pye 


SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 
121 NASSAU 8tT., New York, 
General Agent for Publishers, Newsdealers 
and Booksellers. 


Everything required by the trade supplied at the 
lowest rates, 0000 





TIFFANY & CO., 
LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 


Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
Ware, Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art 
and Luxury. 

No. 560 Broapway, New Yorx. 
House 1n PAnis, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 


Commercial Travellers Wanted.—large 
Commission; honorable business, Circular Seut. 
A. W. HARRISON, Philadelphia. 946-56 


Business Cards, 75 cts. ver 1.000. 
Circulars, 38 ots. per 1,000. 
Bil) Heads, first-class, $6 per Ream. - 
Newspapers, Books, Pamphiete, and from 
a mere speck of a Label to a mammoth. at 
us- 
t- 


equally low rates. Seud a %-cent 

trated Catalogue and Price List of all ‘oh 

ing. T. R. DAWLEY, New rm ment, 
— S 30 and 32 Centre 8t., cor. Reade 8t., New York. 


NIXON’S CREMORNE GARDENS 
AND PALACE OF MUSIC. 
Corner of 6th Av. and 14th 8t. Every afternoon and 
evening a rich and varied entertainment by the best 
Artists inthe country. Three distinct establishments 
in one; only one price of admission, Operatic Selec- 
tions in the Palace of Music by Mdlle. CARLOTTA 
PATTt and Sig. SBRIGLIA. Mveical Conductor, 
THOMAS BAKER. Splendid success of the new grand 
Union War Fantasie, compesed expressly for the 
Crem» rne Gardens, by THOMAS BAKER, given with 
an extra Military Brass Band and real Cannon. Mag- 
nificent Ballet Performance by Senorita ISABEL CUBAS 
and a superb corps of French, Spanish and Italiim 
Dancers. In the uti‘ul Gardens, Promesade Con- 
eert Music, day and Joye, 4 Refreshments of all 
kinds except liquors. In the Turkish Pavilion, grand 
Equest ian Performances. Madame Tournaire, Mlle. 
Maric, Signor Bliss, Julian Kent, Conrad Brothers. 
In the Gardens and Palace, Com. Nutt and Col. Small, 
the most perfectly formed, smallest and best educated 
little men in the world. New features duily and con- 


stant change of programme. To Garden, Palace 
Pavilion, &e.,25 cts. only; Children in the afternoon, 
15 ets. only. 000 








Royal Havana Lottery, 
ONDUCTED by the Spanish.Government. 


Prizes cashed and information fu nished, High- 
est price paid for Spanish Doubloons, 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St., N.Y. 
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Vo You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


M* Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 
stain or injury to the skin, Price en by mail, 
post free, to any address on receipt of an order. ° 

RK. G, GRAHAM, 109 Nassau 8t., New York, 


TO ALL. WANTING FARMS. 


Large and Sebring Getement of VINELAND, Rich 
Soil, Crops of Wheat, Corn, Peaches, ete,, to be 
seen, Only 30 miles from Vhiladelphia, Delightful 
climate, 20 acres tract at from $15 to #20 per acre, 
myable within four years. Good scheols and society. 

undreds are settling. Apply to CHAS. K LANDIS, 
I’, M., Vineland, Cumberland Co., New Jersey. Re- 
port of Solon Robinson and Vineland ?ural gent free. 


From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ed. Pribune : 

“ It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an 
almost level position, and suitable condition for plea- 
sant farming, that we know of this side of the Western 
prairies.” 361-4 











ATRIMONY MADE EASY; On, How to 

Win A Lover.—Containing plain, common- 
sense directions, showing how all may be suitably 
married, i ve of age, sex or position, whether 
the art 
*rson you wish—a curious, scien- 
riment which never fail», Free for 25 cts, 
ress T. WILLIAM & C©O., Publishers, 

Box 2,300, Philadelphia, 


prepossessing or otherwise, with a treatise on 
of fascinating any 
tific ex 


MUSICAL BOXES. 
Playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 
24 Tunes, and in all styles and sizes, 
with American Melodies, Operas, 
Dances, cte., and varying in price 
from $2.00 to $250.00. 
M. J. PAILLARD, 

, 21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 
Musical Boxes repaired. or 
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Get the Best! 
COOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESS, 
° The cheapest and best thing out. 
Send for Circulars, lanes, stamp. 
J. G. COOLEY & CO, No. 1 Spruce St., N. Y. 


—SOMETHING NEW. Agents Wanted, 
to sell our Patent Spool-Holder and Needlecase 
combined. Can make $5 to #10 per day. Send stamp 
fur cireular. 8. W. RICE & CO., 
351-2 434 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Employment. 


HE Frankxurw~w SewirnG Macnuryr Co. want 

Travelling or Local Agents, at a liberal salar 
sin. He GRS DROUERS Sols afta in’ 

P, 0; ute, a2, 
Boston, Mass, _—— 833-450.” 





‘Retailers’ 


WATCHES, 


A Wholesale Stock of 10,000 Watches 
to be Retailed at Wholesale Prices: 


Now is yous ane to buy and save the Jobbers’ and 
8. 

This is the first opportunity offered for purchasing 

a single Watch on equally as good terms as the regu- 

lar dealers do: 


buy by the dozen. 
From the followin rtial list may be derived an 
idea of what can y saved by} urchasing from 
first hands : c 
=_— ethene Open-face Watches, $6 50; usual 
ce, $10. 
“ Solid Silver Hunting-case Cylinder Watches, $8; 
usual — $12, 
Log — Hunting-case Lever Watches, $10; usual 
price, $15. 

American Timekeeper, Silver Hunting-case-W atch- 
es, $20; usual price, Boo. 

Solid’ Silver Hunting-case Lever Watches, fine 
Timek rs—indicating the day of the month accu- 
rately ~ $20; usual price, $35. 

Ring id Hunting-case Lady’s Watches, $28; usual 
price, $40. 

Fine Gold Hunting-case, beautifully enameled and 
set wih uine Diamonds, $45; usual price, $75. 

Fine English Levers, Heavy Gold Hunting-cases, 


$65; usual price, $85. 
Fine Silver, Hunting-case, Heavy Gold Plate, La- 
dies’ Watches, equally as good in finish as best Solid 


Gold, $12. 

In ordering, you will "ay inclose $2 as a guaran- 
tee that the package will be taken, and you can pay 
the balance to the Express. All Orders from the 
Army and from points south of Washington must be 
accompenied with funds in full. 

On examination of Goods, if jes are not suited 
they can return the same, and the money will be re- 
funded, less Express charges, 

Letters containing orders must be registered. 

J. L. FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


Hold Fast that which is Good. 

S@% Bogle’s Hair Dye, best in the World, 

lhogle’s Hyperion Fluid Restores and Dresses Hair. 

Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea cures Tan and Pimples. 

ae Cheapest, best and most reliable. Try. Be 
convinced, W. BOGLE, 202 Washington St., Boston. 
Inclose postage stamp for reply. 000aw 


EXTENSION TABLE > 
MANUFACTORY. 
Established WM HEERD ; Established 


16 years, 
No. 150 Wooster Sv., New York. 

Extension Tables in Oak, Black Walnut, Mahogany 
and Rosew of all styles and prices, on hand and 
made to order, All work warranted. (rders from 
the 7 to with fidelity and dispatch. 
uit, A liberal discount allowed to wholesale dealers. 
3A7 6 


Stationery Packages, with*or without 
Jewellery, at prices one-third less than can be pur- 
chased elsewhere, Send for a circular and give them 
atrial. Address JOHN 8, ANDREWS, 
351-4 110 Sadbury, Boston, Mass. 


A. LANGE, 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-GLASS 
FRAMES 


AND 
CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 
MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DONE, 
206 William St. cor. Frankfort, New York. 


Commercial Travellers and Agents 
Wanted to Sell our 


25 Cent Portfolio Package. 


Contents—18 Sheets Note Paper, 18 Envelopes, 1 
Penholder, 1 Pen, 1 Pencil, 1 Blotting Pad, 100 Recipes, 
1 War Hymn, 5 Engravings, 1 New Method for Com- 

uting Interest, 9 Fashionable peagne for Marking 

setters, 4 for Undersleever, 2 for Colla: s, 1 for Under- 
skirt, 1 for Embroidered Body and Sleeves, 2 for In- 
fants’ Christening Robes, 1 for Child’s Apron, 1 for 
Child’s Full Dress, 1 for Misses’ Embroidered Dress, 
1 for Handkerchiet Border. 1 Penwiper, 1 for Kdging. 
Also one FASHIONABLE ARTICLE OF RICH JEWEL- 
LERY. Ayents make $10aday. Send some for Cir- 
cular of wholesale prices. “WIER & CO., 

Publishers, 34 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sample 50 cts. ; 00 


CARD ALBUMS, 
PATENT. 








Public Notice is hereby given, that all infri ents 
|, of the Letters Patent nted by the United States 
Patent Office, at Was m, to F, GRuMEL, of 


Geneva, Rwitperiens for a new and useful improve- 
ment in PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, commonly 
known as CARD ALBUMS, will be prosecuted to the 
extent of the law. se improvemen‘s, patented by 
Mr. Grumel, comprise all that is at present sold in 
this market, under the denomination of Card Albums. 
So many in its have oceurred on Mr. Grumel’s 
Patent, by publishers and others in the Uni ed States, 
ae py has ey ee us So pee Speaeeiate 

proceed net infringere ; forthat pu ae 
we have tnoenteal oar counsel, D. & T. McMahon, 
Rowe. 271 Broadway, to commence suits at law and in 

ulty against violators of Mr. Grumel’s rights. 

r Grumel has, by articles of attorn-y, duly au- 
thenticated, covstituted us his Sole Agents in the 
United States for the sale of rights, under his Letters 
Patent, to manufacture nd #e:1, and also for the sale 
of his’ cclebrated PHOTOGRAPHIC CARD °L.- 
BUMS, many beautiful specimens of which can be 
seen at our galleries. 

C. D. FREDRICKS & CO., 587 Broadway, 
“M14 Agents for F. K. Grumel, for the U. 8, 





MURRAY, BDD¥ & CO.’s 


LOTTERIES ! 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES OF 


AND 
Missouri, 
draw daily, in public, under the superintendence o 
sworn Commissioners. 


aa The Managers’ Offices are located at Coy ington 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri. 


PRIZES VARY FROM 


$250 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 


a@- Circulars, giving full explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expense, 
by addressing : 

MURRAY, EDDY & 00., Covington, Kentucky ; 


on 





MURRAY, EDDY & O0., St, Louis, Missouri. 





256.9 





Se gg et Raye er 
Richmond, Memphis and Savannah, 
a oF MAKE READY. 
HEADQU*4RTERS FOR JEWELLERY. 

HEADQUARTERS FOR VEST CHAINS. 

Headquarters for Lockets, Bracelets, Rings, Pins, 
Studs and Buttons, and everything in the Jewellery 
line. Order the amount you want sent, and have the 
~rivilege of returning anything you wish to, and get 
y ur money. C. P. GIRTON, 
Zio Manufacturing Jeweller, 208 broadway. 





"Tobacco Chewers and Smokers! 
You may break off your hurtful habits and 
CURE THE CRAVING FOR TOBACCO, 
By using the 
“ Antidote for Tobacco.” 
onriga fer Pecknee (oy mall 3° 3. ew don ee 
352-50 129 Spring St., New York. 





To Consumptives. 

IF Advertiser, having been restored to health 

in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LUNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, CONSUMPTION, 18 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
eopy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Rroachitiz, $c. The only object of the advertiser in 
# nding the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable, 


FRANK LE 


ie Mi ee 


SLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


ee ee 











- ; wanes ans a "6 2 See eBhee 
$15 per Day Made Easy. 
«NORMOUS PROFITS TO AGENTS. 


We sell at 20 per cent. less than any others to 
Agents. MORE NEW PRIZE PACKAGES. THE 


oe 


GREAT NEW NONPAREIL BEATS THEM 


ALL. IMMENSE DEMAND. MORE STATION- 
ERY, BETTER QUALITY, GREATER VARIF- 
CY; over 100 NEW ARTICLES. RICH AND 
TASHIONABLE JEWELLERY; SUPERB DE- 
31IGNS: FASHION PLATES FOR LADIES, RE- 
CIPES, GAMES, FANCY ARTICLES, HINTS, &c., 
te. We manufacture ALL KINDS PRIZE PACK- 
AGES. Send for our Circular and read the EXTRA 
(NDUCEMENTS. S. C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nas- 
sau St., New York, Largest and Oldest Prize Pack- 
ige House in the World. 3540 





66 what is It ?” (Book) sent by mail on receipt 
f Ten (10) cts. Box 1771, New Haven, Conn. 3540 









Dypepsia and Fits. 


A sure Cure for these distressing complaints is 
10ow made known in a “Treatise on Foreign and 
Native Herbal Preparations,” published by Dr. O. 
PHELPS BROWN. The qe ary furnished him 
"y a young clairvoyant girl, while in a state of trance, 
is cured everybody who has taken it, never having 
niled in a single case. It is equally sure in cases of 
Fits as vt Dyspepsia; and the ingredients may be 
ound in any drug store. Those who are afflicted with 
Consumption, Bronchitis or Asthma may also be 
sured by the use of my Herbal Preparations. I will 
send this valuable preseription free to any person 
m receipt of their name. Address 

DR O- PHELPS BROWN. 








und he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
will cost them nothing, and may prove ablessing. Par 
ties wishing the prescription will piease address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 


40 No. 19 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
IF YOU WANT THE 
*‘ GENUINE 
™j] “EDGE’S”d 
FIREWORKS, 

Send your orders to 

ALFRED WOODHAM, 
424 Broadway, 


BETWEEN CANAL AND Howarp Sts, 
The Trade supplied. 0000 


)))) | TOMES, SON & MELVAIN, 
mr 6 Maiden Lane, New York. 


vane 1 





Fat > 


—— 





CHARLES HEIDSIECK 
CHAMPAGNE. 


Tais popular Wine, of which the undersigned are 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NORTH AMERICA, 
Received the First Premium at the 


BORDEAUX EXPOSITION IN 1859. 
The Medal awarded by the judges can ve seen at our Office. 
0000 T. W BAYAUD & , 100 Pearl 8t., N. ¥ 
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WFRIBNDS OF SOLDIERS! 


LL Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 

ington, Fortress Monroe, Hatteras Inlet, Port 
Royal, 1: 4 all We should be sent, at half i) 2 : : 
rates, ty HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No. 74 Broad-| ‘(| SSH 4 | 
“way. Sutlers charged low rates. wn 


Meow.—-AcENts WANTED, Lo) = THAT BAD IMITATION—THE C. S. A.—ALL 
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SPENT AND NARY 














THE OIL 





4¢-Bome 

eal and Travelling, to sell 25 new articles of rare F : 

merit. Sales and © ofits 1 e. Samples 25 cts. In- A MATCH! H ; > - : ° 
close stamp. RI & CO., N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. a — 

2 Dealers in Arms and Military Goods of every 


Description. 


STo Gonsumptives—-A Preacher of the Gos-| gave your Labor and Money.—Use Spar-; $10-Johnson’s Union Washing Ma- RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS. 

pel hevin et fren Consus wy ta row’s Lenten yon Crysis. Sete by all Dre gists chine nn eee * me ee an | jmith & Weesen’s Breed-ieating Rifles and Pistols. 
gee . ‘ ; ~ | and Grocers in the Union. e Agent for the United | most reliable for Hospitals, Hotels and Families gen- Bacou’s Cartridge Navy Pistols. 354-76 
' physicians, desires to make known the mode States, J. W. BINNEY, of Cedar St., N. Y. erally—PRICE $10. 4 . -~—_— = : soe 























of cure, which proves successful in every case to ties + — 
those athicted with Coughs, Colds and Consumption, a oe ee baa 1. Aeageee _ | VAN ANDEN’S ONE DOLLAR 
and he send it _of charge to all who desire it $8—Johnson’s Union Clothes Wrinzer Le PortaBLE CopyinGc Press e 
wd will address DANIEL ADEE, 381 Pearl St., To Families.—Use INDE, Coorr & Co.’s gen- | made of galvanized iron and vulcanized India rubbe: sa good thing. HANNAH & CO.., a 
New York, 0000 | uine Burton Ale, Sold by all Grocers. Sole Agent | Never gets out of order. 1s admitted tobe the best ii | 540 Sole Proprietors, No, 29 Cliff St., New York. 
—_ —--- - for the United States, oct J. W. BINNEY, use, aan wiki fit any tub or bOx—PRICE #8. ——— ° 
|A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., 349-610 21 Cedar St., New York. 351-540 J, JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway. $1.000 Reward! !—Horr’s New Remepy. 
A AGNIFYING 500 times, mailed on receipt a0, hats Somat, Hones Dhenmnain Tatipniien, 
a S ye. wan of different powers, $1. Ad- seers muancerens peta eneneerme ne mene a ve. Warranted effectual or money refunded. Sent 
ea F. B. BO N, Box 220, Boston, Mars, 3530 0 any part of the United States on the receipt of #1 


ind two postage stamps. Address 
B. L. HORR, M.D., 9B 
3540 Taunton P. O., Mass. = 


TO AGENTS! 

“ PRIZE STATIONERY PACKAGES!” 
GREATEST VARIETY! BEST! CHEAPEST! 
Send for a Circular. O. HASKINS & CO., %6 
teekman St., New York. 3540 





WARDS. 
PERFECT FITTING 











SHIRTS. | 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 


Made to Measure at $20 per doz. 


OR SIX FOR TEN DO ' 
MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 
With fine Linen 8, and warranted as good a 

Shirt as sold in the stores at $2 50 each. 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN 

BE MADE AT $26 PER DOZ. 


Self-MZeasurement for Shirts. 
Printed directions tor self-measurement, list o: 
prices, and drawings of different styles of Shirts and 
Collars sent free everywhere. These rules are 80 easy 
to understand that any one can take their own mea 









Free Gift to All. 
SOMETHING NEW i 



















TO SELL, r 
py MEN ARE MAKING $12 i 
f PER Day. 4 
It beats the World. | 
New Paz¢PvcKa GE, t 
THE WORLD PRIZE 
PACKAGE; price only 25 5 
cts. The best induce- {' 
ments to Agents yet; i 
contains more Stationery, | 


sure. I warrant a pe fit. nentrtprrinycnay A 
* The oagh ean be paid to the Express Company or a 
pto goods. sold, for 25 cents. The | 


Cheapest Prize Packages 
in market; 30 per cent. } 
lower than any other. } 

Send for a Circular and | 
see for yourself. | 
W.H. CATELY & CO.,} 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


Of fine quality, bought for cash of the best European 
Manufaeturers, and absolutely sold at retail in New 
York at a profit of only TEN PER CENT. 

















Send for List of Prices. ! 
—_— 102 Nassau 8t.,N.Y. ?* ge 
. W. H. WARD, from London, —_ im 
387 Broadway, —, | ’ my ' 
Between White and Walker Sts., New York. “=. 
000 i 
- eee ai z Z; BALLOU’S 
Grover & Baker’s - Z: Ate 
CELEBRATED zs! — 
~ a ‘ 
Noiseless Sewing ——E: Y. Y. 8. 
Machines, French Yoke 


Acknowledged to be superior 
to all others, 


495 BROADWAY, NEw Yorg. 


Agencies throughout the 
United States. 0000 


Gold Pens Revointed equal to New.—0 
the receipt of 25 cts. of post-office stamps, Gold Pens 
for sale at prices to suit the times. Send for circular 
giving list of prices and facsimile of the Pens. 

E. §. JOHNSON, Manufacturer 
351-7oaw No. 15 Maiden Lane, City of New York. 

Zende.—-TO ALL WANTING Farms, Thriving 
Settleme¢nt, Rich Soil, Mild Climate: see advertise 
went of Vineland, on the last page. 351-40 
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WO LAMPS WANTING! 


Y ONE OR F 





SHIRTS 


WARRANTED 
TO FIT. 
am SEND FOR A 
CIRCULAR. 


Ballou Bros., 
409 Broadway, 
New York. 





vats ale by all the principal dealers throughout th 





